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EDITORIAL—MEIN KAMPF’ 


The most remarkable phenomenon in the twentieth century, or 
perhaps in any century, is Adolf Hitler and his achievements in 
the unification and extension of his empire, all of which is detailed 
in the Hitler bible, Mein Kampf, written at the beginning of his 
leadership and at the outset of his accomplishments. If the world 
had taken this work seriously, it could have known in the early twen- 
ties of this century just what Hitler would do, for he has outlined his 
procedure, method, and aims in complete detail. This book may 
really be read, not merely as a prophesy, but as a history of what has 
been accomplished. The “push to the East,” the return of “Ger- 
mans” to the fatherland, and the threat of force were all openly fore- 
cast. The events of late September have included only one event 
which the prediction warned should not occur: war with England. 

The remarkable and, to me, the significant thing about this trea- 
tise is not the ignorance displayed and the total disregard of scientific 
research and fact, but instead a fanatical zeal which runs counter to 
world history, an uncanny intuition of world psychology, and an 
unlimited faith in his own ability to lead the German people in the 
accomplishment of his avowed purpose. He has stated this in simple 
terms and followed it meticulously: 

The shrewd victor will, if possible, keep imposing his demands on the 
vanquished by degrees. He can then in dealing with a nation which has 
* New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. 
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lost its character—and this means every nation which submits voluntarily 
—count on its never finding in any one act of oppression adequate ground 
for taking up arms once more. 

For the more exactions that have been willingly endured, the less justi- 
fiable does it seem to them to resist at the last because of a new and ap- 
parently isolated . . . imposition, especially when so much more and such 
greater misfortune, taken together, has already been accepted submis- 
sively and with silence. 

Hitler’s philosophy involves two assumptions; namely, the neces- 
sity for a homogeneity of culture, and Aryan German supremacy. 
In reading the text these must be kept in mind in understanding 
either Hitler or his achievements. Homogeneity of culture is basic to 
effective leadership in an autocratic state, but the conception coun- 
ters all progress, for progress depends upon creativeness and this in 
turn produces differences, whether in the field of art, music, reli- 
gion, or politics. This assumption, therefore, opposes the world 
movement and progress and, because of the world chaos caused by 
the aftermath of the World War, may cause him to succeed for a 
time, but ultimately he will arouse such opposition both at home 
and abroad that his expectation of enforcing world homogeneity is 
doomed to ultimate failure. 

Hisidea of Aryan German supremacy is not new to world thought, 
for most nations at one time or another have regarded their culture 
as superior to all others and their people as inherently superior to all 
others and designed by Providence to inherit the earth. The myth of 
racial superiority has been exploded by science, and although Hitler 
views with assurance the gradual absorption of the nations of the 
world into a German world empire, with the ultimate total elimi- 
nation of all other peoples, and he has made this purpose clear in his 
book, no sane person can regard his idea as other than fantastic. In 
spite of the Hitler vogue, and the increased following in all parts of 
the world, we can confidently look forward to the downfall of all 
forms of totalitarianism as the world moves forward out of the pres- 
ent chaos into a new world order. It is impossible to predict the out- 
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come of the present struggle, but one thing at least is certain; the 
war has telescoped a conflict of decades into the “duration of the 


” 


war. 
There is, therefore, no doubt about the outcome of the present 


reversion to primitive form of control exercised by Hitler and other 
autocratic regimes, with all their inhumanity and bestiality. The 
world, however, should be stirred by what has happened. If democ- 
racy with its experiment in social control through public opinion is 
to be realized, the democracies must set their houses in order by 
eliminating the prejudices, intolerances, and other weaknesses that 
interfere with the free expression of personality, the realization of 
justice, and equality of opportunity. 

The realization of the democratic ideal in practice, moreover, de- 
pends upon the educational program and the way it is administered. 
The exclusive emphasis upon knowledge that has characterized our 
school curricula will not suffice in the realization of democratic 
ideals. If the weaknesses of democracy result from prejudices and 
other attitudes that deny freedom and equality of opportunity, then 
the attack must be made upon these attitudes through new curricula 
and new emphases in instruction. The future of democracy, there- 
fore, depends upon education. 











PERSONAL VERSUS SOCIAL CONTROL 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York Unwerstty 


The history of civilization has been marked by almost continuous 
conflict, but with some source of authority always operative where 
any sort of order in the social process has been maintained. In fact, 
control is always exercised wherever group life is present. Further- 
more, the most essential requisite for the life of any group of people 
is the presence within it of some individual or league of individuals 
who, by reason of prestige, has the power and authority to compel 
conformity to group interests. A corollary of this statement is the 
further fact that no control is possible without acceptance of this 
authority on the part of the group in which the control is exercised, 
Obviously, the control may arise by virtue of intimidation, fear, or 
misinformation (or the sort of information desired), provided 
through the control of all means of communication, as is true in the 
totalitarian states of Italy, Germany, and the Soviet Republic today. 
The control may also be ensured by imprisonment and concentra- 
tion camps, as is characteristic of Nazi Germany. Moreover, the 
control may be exercised through public opinion which gives ex- 
pression to the will of the group as in the case of contemporary 
democracies. In any case, the source of authority must be recognized 
and used in order to avoid chaos and complete disorder. What we 
have not fully recognized perhaps is the fact that the authority must 
be as definite and complete in a democracy as it is in an autocracy. 
The difference is the source of authority. 

The efficiency of any official organization, then, depends upon the 
exercise of four functions, as follows: 

1. The exercise of authority. As already pointed out, this is as 
essential in a democratic as in an autocratic controlled society. 

2. The formation of policies and the indication of the object of 
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group activities. Without a definite purpose understood by the 
government and those governed, no control is possible. 

3. Organization. This involves the formulation of standards, 
rules, codes, laws, maxims, and so forth. 

4. System of discipline. This is necessary to compel recalcitrant 
members of the group to conform to established standards or public 
opinion. 

Any examination of the social process, whether in a democracy or 
autocracy, therefore, where the social process is orderly, will display 
the operation of these four functions. 

Of these two types of control, then, that have characterized orderly 
government in the history of civilization, personal control has pre- 
dominated. It is the more primitive form and was apparently the 
only form that could serve in bringing some order out of the chaos 
of savagery and barbarism. In its history it has, moreover, assumed 
various forms in the evolutionary process; namely, patriarchal con- 
trol, monarchy, feudalism, and autocracy of various kinds. The 
present totalitarian state-—Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and the 
Communist Soviet Republic—are reversions to this primitive form 
of control, carrying with them prejudices, intolerances, and besti- 
ality which, because of modern technical development, surpass any- 
thing that civilization has experienced. 

Personal government of all kinds, moreover, is under the necessity 
of formulating a rigid philosophy which cannot be questioned and 
frequently is based upon myths, and these are essential for the per- 
petuation of this form of government. These myths, which are 
frequently completely exploded by science, are held with fanatical 
zeal, and acceptance of them is forced by a controlled press, radio, 
motion picture, and other forms of communication. We should ex- 
pect, then, that the philosophy of the leaders of Nazi Germany 
would hold to certain myths, and these we wish to examine. The 
first and most important of these is the Aryan myth, which is dis- 
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cussed in detail in another article in this number and need not be 
further elaborated upon here. 

The second myth, which is at the central point of personal govern- 
ment and which is held with fanatical zeal by Hitler, is the necessity 
for homogeniety of culture. This is, as a matter of fact, an essential 
point of view of an autocratic state, for complete regimentation is 
necessary if control is to be exercised by a single individual and en- 
forced by police and the army. Variation from the norm in thought 
or practice will lead inevitably to discussion, formation of parties, 
and ultimately to the possible overthrow of the rulers. The attempt 
to ensure homogeneity of thought and action accounts for the con- 
trol of education in Germany from the kindergarten through the 
university. It accounts for the control of religion and the attempt to 
establish worship of the state or racism, and thus the gradual elim- 
ination of the established religions. Furthermore, it accounts for the 
control of all means of communication such as the press, the radio, 
the motion picture, and even music and art. In other words, it in- 
hibits all creativeness that would tend to cause heterogeneity of 
culture. The assumption underlying the whole practice of Hitler as 
a representative of the philosophy and practice of personal control is 
that the people have no capacity for self-control and, therefore, 
must follow blindly the leader and take their cues for thought and 
action from him. The philosophy of social control in contrast with 
that of personal control is the determination and direction of the 
social process through the operation of social forces created by pub- 
lic opinion which, to be sure, grows out of the folkways, mores, sen- 
timents, attitudes, prejudices, and the like, of the community. In this 
type of control the leaders are subject to the social forces and the 
form of control is democratic. The United States represents the 
most consistent attempt to give expression to control by public opin- 
ion, and the whole social process in this country is determined on 
that basis. Whatever weaknesses there are in American democracy 
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they do not arise from the failure to observe in practice the philos- 
ophy of social control in itself, but from other causes which will be 
considered later. 

As already pointed out, personal control has characterized most 
of civilized history with no major attempt at experimental democ- 
racy until the latter part of the eighteenth century, when America 
broke away from England and established the principles of deriving 
the power of government and the source of authority from the gov- 
erned. France followed with her experiment in democracy and 
other countries joined the movement in the nineteenth century. 
Even Germany, previous to the World War, had gone a long way in 
giving its people participation in its own control. The nineteenth 
century then witnessed a definite swing away from personal control, 
and it appeared that all form of autocracy was rapidly disappearing 
from the earth until its reappearance after the World War in its 
most violent and exaggerated form. 

It is, moreover, interesting to note that the movement toward 
democracy coincided with the industrial revolution and with the 
nineteenth-century expansion of our economic and material devel- 
opment. Modern industrial production, transportation, and inter- 
national commerce, as well as the unprecedented accumulation of 
wealth, coincide with the democratic movement. The very elabo- 
ration of the industrial and, consequently, the social processes, to- 
gether with the accumulation of economic means and international 
contacts, created new problems for the government under demo- 
cratic forms which had not been faced by the simpler civilizations 
of thousands of years of history. When we are inclined to be pessi- 
mistic about the future of social control, we should recall that the 
period in which democracy has been developing along experimen- 
tal lines is short and coincides with the age in which there were un- 
precedented governmental and social problems with which to deal. 
Government during that period in which personal control predom- 
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inated was a relatively simple matter. During the period of experi- 
mental democracy it has been complex, thus facing completely new 
situations and new forces at every turn. 

There is no reason to assume that democracy has been perfect in 
its operation. In fact, great injustices have been perpetrated in our 
historic past, and many are continued at the present time. Examples 
are numerous; some of the major ones are: (1) the discrimination 
against the Negro; (2) failure to give adequate consideration to the 
interests of minority culture groups; (3) religious discrimination 
and oppression of minority religious groups, etc. 

These discriminations need, however, to be examined to under- 
stand the operation of democracy, and in order to discover the cause 
of democracy’s weakness. It can be noted at the outset that in general 
these injustices, and others, are inevitable in a government by public 
opinion, for any social group is dominated by a social heritage, with 
its prejudices and intolerances growing out of a long historic past 
and developed under nondemocratic forces. These injustices are 
not more severe, and in most cases very much less so, than those 
practised under personal government, and there is always the possi- 
bility of readjusting public opinion and thereby ameliorating condi- 
tions. The minority oppressed groups in our history have in most 
instances arisen to a position of importance in American life. There- 
fore, democracy is always in the nature of an experiment, with the 
definite possibility that injustices enforced by public opinion will be 
relieved. No such hope is present in totalitarian states, except by 
overthrow of the government itself. 

Among the discriminations and injustices in our democracy, the 
position of the Negro is perhaps the most significant. The Negro was 
imported into this country at the beginning of American colonial 
history, at a time when slavery was accepted generally as a part of 
world economic policy. It was based upon a misconception of 
human relationship and inadequacy in the conception of the dignity 
of human personality. The Negro, therefore, was considered as 
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property without human rights, and out of this situation over two 
and one-half centuries there were built into the social heritage 
prejudice, stereotyped views, sentiment, and intolerance which have 
been basic in the formation of public opinion at the various stages of 
our history. The position of the Negro, therefore, at the present time 
is not one of permanency, but is capable of solution. The amazing 
progress of the Negro since his enfranchisement is evidence of what 
the inevitable outcome must be, and this, we may say, in spite of the 
social force operating in the form of public opinion. As a matter of 
fact, Negroes have arisen to places of importance and leadership in 
every important profession, business, and calling during the eighty- 
odd years of their freedom, and there is increased opportunity, de- 
creasing restrictions, and declining prejudices. We can, therefore, 
hopefully look forward to the time when the Negro will face life in 
America with no handicaps imposed because of race or previous 
history. 

We may note the same injustices with reference to minority 
culture groups, although many of the difficulties are not present in 
these groups because the color element does not appear. Here again 
we find the treatment of minority groups hinges upon the dominant 
culture, with all its traditions that were built up in the early period 
of American history when the population coming from Europe, 
dominated by class struggle and discrimination, sought to build a 
world where these conditions would be impossible. The very ideals 
basic to the struggle created social forces opposed to the just treat- 
ment of the hordes of people who later sought refuge upon our 
shores. There was built up accordingly a conception of the superi- 
ority of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and as the millions poured in 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, with a different cultural back- 
ground, the social forces operated to cause injustices, discrimination, 
and intolerance which interfered with free democratic expression. 
While the general philosophy prevailed that America was the land 
for the oppressed of the Old World, we accepted the incoming 
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masses as inferiors and welcomed them as laborers who would 
perform the drudgery of our industries and take care of themselves, 
The result of this treatment was to perpetuate a culture within the 
dominant cultural pattern, with a growing intensity of prejudices 
and discriminations. Out of this situation have grown some of our 
most serious social problems. 

In spite of these discriminations in democratic institutions, we 
have moved forward steadily, so that one after another of the im- 
migrant groups have worked out, or are in process of working out, 
their problems. Since these are not fixed by autocratic controls, there 
is every assurance that through the democratic experimental process 
discriminations will disappear and equality of opportunity will be 
provided. 

The same thing may be said essentially with reference to religious 
discrimination. The country was settled in the main by Protestant 
groups who found conditions in Europe oppressive and came to 
America with the ideal of a religious freedom. But religious free- 
dom meant to them Protestant religious freedom. With the coming 
of the Catholic and the Jew there had already grown up prejudice 
and intolerance, which created an unfavorable public opinion that 
prevented equality and freedom of religious expression. One of the 
most marked characteristics of the development of America has 
been the gradual disappearance of this misunderstanding and the 
growth of tolerance and good will. The significant fact is that we 
have become conscious of the desirability of providing complete 
freedom of religious expression, and welcome different religious 
views as a healthy condition essential to democratic life. 

These are merely examples of democracy’s weaknesses, and they 
all root back into a social heritage which, under some form of per- 
sonal control in Europe, developed a body of prejudices and stereo 
typed views that formed the basis of our social life out of which the 
experiment in democracy was to grow. There was no way of ac- 
cepting part of the cultural heritage from the Old World and elim- 
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inating another part. Thus a heritage, which had been building for 
thousands of years under personal government, was transferred to 
America. There were imbedded in the folkways, mores, and senti- 
ments of the people all the traditions appropriate to personal control 
and inappropriate to democracy. Such a people could give only “lip 
service” to democracy and social control. In other words, we found 
ourselves motivated by unusual zeal for democracy, with all the 
trappings in our social practice and heritage brought over from auto- 
cratic governments. The problem of democracy, therefore, is that of 
eradicating from our social life all those forces inimical to the demo- 
cratic process. Specifically, we must eradicate through our education 
all those prejudices, whether they be religious, social, economic, 
racial, governmental, or educational, that interfere with or impede 
full control through public opinion. 

The fundamental condition of the democratic process is heteroge- 
neity as opposed to homogeneity of culture and practice. Creative- 
ness produces differences, and without free sway of the creative 
abilities no progress is possible in the cultural and spiritual realm. 
Moreover, the creative spirit may be inhibited as much by public 
opinion, growing out of a rigid social heritage, as by an autocratic 
control of the social processes. Therefore, the hope of democracy 
hinges upon free and universal education carried on by experts who 
can view life objectively and thus, through leadership of youth, 
break down the prejudices that interfere with free development and 
expression of personality. Education thus becomes the indispensable 
social force in the democracy, and upon it depends the future wel- 
fare. 








“EDUCATION” UNDER HITLER 


EDWARD J- KUNZER 
St. Lawrence U niversity 


The tragic sequence of events of the past few weeks in Europe has 
demonstrated the truth of the statements of those writers who have 
insisted that the political, economic, and social philosophy of Nazi 
Germany, whose very essence is force, would end inevitably in the 
use of force. The education not only of the children and youth but 
of the adult population as well had left little doubt in the minds of 
those who had studied it that the present conflict could not have long 
been forestalled. A nation cannot teach hatred, sing the praises of 
the glory of war, cultivate prejudice and contempt for tolerance and 
good will, and hope to further the cause of peace. A nation cannot 
be turned into a military encampment whose very atmosphere is 
permeated with a war psychosis and expect to develop sanity and 
morality. If peace, sanity, and morality could have evolved under 
such conditions, then what we believe of education would have to 
be scrapped. What is today is the result of an inexorable force, a 
concatenation of events in which the political, social, and economic 
philosophy of Hitler and his government has been translated into 
reality; a reality which in no small measure has been achieved 
through education in its broadest and fullest sense. 

From a sociological point of view education is conceived as a proc- 
ess by which and through which behavior changes are brought 
about in the individual in relation to the group in which he lives 
and comes into contact, or the changes brought about in the behavior 
of the group itself. Education so conceived relates, therefore, not 
only to the changes within the individual or the group, but also 
changes in the social behavior as a result of interaction. In this sense, 
then, education is closely identified with social control.’ 


* See E. George Payne, Readings in Educational Sociology (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1934), Volume II, p. 9. 
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If this major premise is accepted then on the basis of what is hap- 
pening in present-day Germany, education can be conceived of as 
being primarily education for social control in the development of 
habits, knowledges, and attitudes for the ready adaptation and 
assimilation into the new society as defined by the National So- 
cialists under Hitler.’ 

In speaking of education it is wise to point out that included in 
this term are not only the strictly formal types which one encounters 
in the school, church, organized playgrounds, and community 
centers, but likewise those informal agencies which have a definite 
educational value, such as the family, play group, youth groups, 
neighborhood, community, commercial and industrial establish- 
ments, and those commercial agencies that have widespread edu- 
cational influence: the press, the theater, the motion picture, and the 
radio.’ If education is considered as including all of these various 
phases and if all of these educational agencies both formal and infor- 
mal can be controlled and regulated by the sovereign state to further 
its own ends, then the importance of education as a factor of social 
control cannot be overemphasized. The leaders of the Nazi Govern- 
ment from the beginning were cognizant of the fact of the primary 
importance of education in popularizing the new state and in 
creating habits, knowledges, and attitudes conducive of loyalty to 
the state. As a result, practically all of the factors listed under edu- 
cation are controlled directly or indirectly by the national govern- 
ment. “The whole function of all education is to create a Nazi.” 

Space does not permit an analysis of education in Germany on the 
broad basis outlined in the above paragraphs nor is it logical to in- 
terpret educational systems only in terms of academic curricula, etc. 
This study, therefore, of the present German educational system 
will be founded on an analysis of the dominant social and political 


ideals which the school reflects, for the school epitomizes these for 
* Payne, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

*Reichsminister Rust, Voelkischer Beobachter, February 13, 1938. 
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transmission and progressive development. An appreciation, there- 
fore, of the spiritual, cultural, and political forces outside the school 
matters even more than what goes on inside the school, for it must 
be admitted that what goes on inside can be but an expression of 
these outside forces. 

For this reason any national system of education cannot for long 
remain unresponsive to the demands of the political, social, and 
economic environment in which it develops and takes form. Edu- 
cational systems are in fact colored far more by prevailing social and 
political concepts than by psychological theories or educational 
philosophies which attempt to deal with the individual as an isolated 
personality. To illustrate how closely political philosophies and 
educational theories are related one can find the underlying princi- 
ples of this present Nazi education in the handbook of National 
Socialism, Mein Kampf, which has been taken as the keynote of the 
general aims of education. In this delirious, emotional, pseudoscien- 
tific work are to be found Hitler’s directions for education: 

Education in a general way is to be the preparation for the later army 
service. The Army will then not need, as has hitherto been the case, to 
give the young man a grounding in the simplest exercises and rules ... 
it should rather change the young man, already physically perfect, into a 
soldier... .° 

The State, through this realization [#.e., the development of the racially 
best elements (author) | has to direct its entire education primarily not at 
pumping in mere knowledge, but at the breeding of absolutely healthy 
bodies. Of secondary importance is the training of mental abilities. But 
here again first of all is the development of the character, especially the 
promotion of will power and determination, connected with education 
for joyfully assuming responsibility, and only as the last thing, scientific 
schooling.” 


The object of the educational philosophy expressed in the above 


quotations leaves no doubt in the mind of any one that the highest 
® Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (German edition, p. 459) quoted in: Anonymous, Education 


in Nazi Germany (London: Kulturkampf Association, 1938). 
® Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939), p. 613. 
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goal of Nazi education is to develop those attitudes, habits, and skills 
that will ensure perfect soldiers for the state, to the extent that it 
takes precedence over intellectual growth. 

Education as a social process is today more than ever before being 
organized, especially in dictator nations, on a national basis to fur- 
ther nationalistic ideologies. To ignore this fact and treat only the 
factors of subjects taught, etc., is to study education as if it developed 
in a social vacuum. Education exists for the purposes, needs, and 
ends that grow out of the national political and social life. 

Today education in Nazi Germany exists only to further the Nazi 
ideology of the creation of a subservient mass completely amenable 
to the dictates of the state, for German education today is founded 
on the Hegelian philosophy of state which is the direct antithesis of 
a democratic ideal. The state, according to the Hegelian theory, rep- 
resents the realization of reason and justice in social life; in a word, 
the state alone, as an idealized entity superior to the individuals who 
make it up, has a mission and a destiny to fulfill and has, therefore, 
the right to organize that system of education that will realize its 
Kultur. The state as such is an Uebermensch, a superbeing, which 
exists not for the welfare of the citizens who make it up but rather 
they exist for the welfare of the state. Complete subservience, un- 
questioning obedience toconstituted authority is the highest “good.” 


It is indeed our pride that we (Hitler youth) are not an institution of 
the State for youth but an organization of youth for the State. 
Youth has no rights, it has only a duty—a duty greater than right.’ 


In such a scheme, there is no place for individualism, and the state, 
conscious of its great ends, has the right to make the individual over 
according to the pattern which it considers best for its own preser- 
vation, a pattern determined by those who know and can interpret 
its mission and destiny to the people concerned. In a word, today it 
is Hitler who is acting as interpreter of the new German Spirit. 


"Baldur von Schirach, Hitlerjugend, October 28, 1935. 
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To those who still retain some faith in liberalism, democracy, and 
world peace this new German spirit is disturbing because it dem- 
onstrates that the cult of hatred and revenge and conquest exercises 
a far greater influence than the cult of positive ideals. Erika Mann 
has aptly called the German system of education the “School for 
Barbarians,” for its deliberate intention is to warp the pliable minds 
of German children and youth into the monstrous Nazi pattern. 

To all free communities and all freedom-loving peoples the ques- 
tion, therefore, of nationalism’s challenge to education resolves 
itself intothis: whether the state exists as an organization to promote 
the free, moral, and intellectual development of the individual or 
whether it seeks to preserve and perpetuate itself by molding all 
individuals to the same pattern based on aims and objectives that 
are not only unsound but unsocial. 

Hitler has set himself up as the dove of peace and behind a mask 
of righteous self-indignation has railed and bombastically shouted 
against the “warmongers” of other nations. Yet the whole political 
philosophy of present-day Germany is founded on the principle of 
dedicating education to the purpose of molding German youth into 
warriors of the state. This is not idle chatter, for the political aims of 
the nation find expression in the aims and purposes of the school. 

It is precisely our German people . . . who need that suggestive force 
that lies in self-confidence. But this self-confidence has to be instilled into 
the young fellow citizen from childhood on. His entire education and 
development has to be directed at giving him the conviction of being 
absolutely superior to the others. With this physical force and skill he has 
again to win the belief in the invincibility of his entire nationality. For 
what once led the German army to victory was the sum of confidence 
which the individual and all common had in their leader.’ 

The subjects to be taught must be built up according to these view- 
points; education must be arranged systematically in such a way as to 
make the young man upon leaving school not half a pacifist, democrat, 
or something of that kind, but a genuine German.” 


* Mein Kampf, Reynal and Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 618. 
® Ibid., p. 635. 
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The basic principles of the military education of the young Ger- 
man outlined by Hitler in Mezn Kampf are expanded by Professor 
Baumler of Berlin University who is chief director of the intellectual 
and political education of the Nazi party. 


For the first time in our history unity has been achieved between politi- 
cal leadership and the armed forces. Today the soldier and the civil 
servant no longer stand in isolation as the “State.” The whole people is 
called up for service. Pre-war patriotism is not enough—nor the pre-war 
idea of citizenship, nor the conception of the soldier as “the peaceful 
burgher mobilized.” National Socialism has changed the citizen into a 
man conscious of his country and the “peaceful burgher mobilized” into 
a person mentally equipped and prepared at all times to bear arms. In 
Hitler’s Reich, arms are not the sign of the State’s power, but the living 
expression of the readiness to fight of the whole people. Readiness to bear 
arms 1s the basts of the whole structure of our national being. 

In the epoch of universal military preparedness, more is expected of the 
teacher than merely the awakening of pride and enthusiasm for arms. 
Teachers share the duty of educating our children to become fine Ger- 
mans. This necessitates enthusiasm being deepened to political under- 
standing; upon political understanding following understanding of the 
necessity of arms. Political understanding is only to be won by under- 
standing the political acts of the Fiihrer.” 


This hardly sounds as though the leaders of the German Reich 
were preparing the youth to carry the olive branch or engage in 
practices of any international humanitarian purpose. 

Following next perhaps in its effect upon education in Germany 
is the political theory that Germany to be great once again must 
“preserve its racial purity.” In his avidity to keep the Germans ra- 
cially pure Hitler has layed the foundations for an era of barbarism, 
hate, and persecution such as has not been witnessed in the civilized 
world sice the Inquisition. 

“In this world human culture and civilization are inseparably 
bound up with the existence of the Aryan.” This statement brought 


* Education in Nazi Germany, op. cit., p. 10. 
" Mein Kampf, Reynal and Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 581. 
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with it the persecution and hatred of the Jews. The school and other 
educational agencies again became the chief instrument for the mass 
exploitation of prejudice of the young and served to give the more 
mature (in age) an outlet for their feelings of resentment or violence 
which might otherwise have turned against the government. The 
tragedy of this aspect of education is that the child, in and out of 
school, is nurtured in vindictiveness and hate. The common factors 
of decency, kindness, and tolerance, which all of us feel are worthy 
ideals, are despised as the ideals to which only the weak subscribe. 
The Jew is held up to the children of Germany as the target for this 
racial hatred and vindictiveness. Needless to say, all the forces of 
education are marshaled for the purpose of inculcating hatred of 
the Jews and the Nazis’ particular brand of race theories. Few who 
have read reports coming out of Germany can have any doubt about 
the insidious and barbaric treatment of the Jews. As devastating 
to the Jews themselves, however, is the effect that this type of “edu- 
cation” is having upon the “Aryan” children of Germany who in- 
evitably must be debased by the very acts for which they are now 
applauded by the Nazis. It is small consolation to those Jews who 
have suffered and are suffering to say that no greater crime has been 
perpetrated by the leaders of a sovereign state than that which extols 
cruelty, bigotry, and hate while at the same time deploring brotherly 
love, tolerance, and good will. 

The following governing principles for “racial instruction” in all 
German schools were set down in an order issued by the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Rust: 

... Racial instruction is to begin with the youngest pupils (six years of 
age) in accordance with the Fihrer’s instruction that “no boy or girl 
should leave school without complete knowledge of the necessity and 
meaning of blood purity.” 

Scholars must be made acquainted with the most important results of 
research in problems of heredity. ... The dangers of race-mingling with 


alien groups, especially non-European elements, must be portrayed with 
emphasis, because all inter-mixture with races of alien physical and 
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mental types means treason against one’s own mission and ultimately de- 
cline. World history is to be portrayed as the history of racially deter- 
mined peoples. The racial idea leads to the rejection of democracy or 
“other equalizing tendencies” (specified as pan-Europa or international 
civilization) and strengthens understanding for the leadership idea.” 


The phrase “racial instruction” and that which follows appear 
innocuousat first glance in type but, since the principles of race have 
been put into practice, all of its sinister implications have been dem- 
onstrated. Every description of hate, greed, vice, and cunning is 
attributed to the Jews. Thinking parents and those concerned with 
what the outcome of this instruction will be are filled with dismay 
and horror at the type of literature considered suitable text material 
for young minds. Even the Stérmer, a paper that in any other na- 
tion would be banned for its obscenity or forced to cease because of 
libel, is read, studied, and reported on in the schools by children 
between the ages of six and fourteen. 

In the closed world that is Germany, Germans learn only those 
things which careful planning permits them to learn. Under the 
guise of a benevolent liberator of his people, Hitler has led them 
into despotic subjection and through creating a closed corporation 
of the mind he has shaped, in line with his philosophy, a nation of 
anti-intellectual automatons whose main purpose seems to be the 
will to destroy. 

The author in an article more than a year agoventured the opinion 
that the ideals which German youth were given in the closed world 
of their national totalitarian state would prove not only unsound 
and unsocial but inimical as well to the welfare of that nation and 
the world in general.” The record speaks for itself. 

* Reported in The London Times, January 29, 1935. 


* Edward J. Kunzer, “The Youth of Nazi Germany,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
11: 6 (February 1938), pp. 342-350. 
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The extent to which the propaganda machinery of a country has 
been brought under the control of one organization or of a group of 
related organizations is a useful measure of the degree to which 
absolutism dominates it, and of the extent to which democracy has 
been eliminated. Fascist Germany illustrates how propaganda is 
used both to bring a dictator into power and to aid him in main- 
taining and extending that power. In Germany the propaganda 
which helped convince the people of the efficiency of the National 
Socialist solution for the country’s political and economic problems 
was reinforced by an army of storm troops that weakened opposition 
through terrorism. Such methods made difficult and dangerous the 
promulgation of competing propagandas. 

Since the advent of the National Socialists the power of the agen- 
cies of propaganda has been intensified and coordinated so that all 
avenues of communication—press, school, radio, motion picture, 
and even the church—must carry but one propaganda to the public 
mind, must express one will, one voice, one opinion. Hence the 
Hitler regime has, in common with other fascist countries, estab- 
lished a system wherein authority flows from the top down; and 
from the people comes blind, instant, unquestioning obedience. In 
the pages that follow, the propaganda which aided the National 
Socialists in winning support, which helps them keep the support 
of a majority of the people today, is analyzed under the seven com- 
mon propaganda devices.’ 

1 Based in large part on Propaganda Analysis, May 1938; by special permission of the Insti- 


tute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 132 Morningside Drive, New York City. 
* First suggested in November 1937 News Letter of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 
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I. NAME CALLING 


“Name calling” 1s a device to make us form a judgment without 
examining the evidence on which it should be based. Here the 
propagandist appeals to our hate and fear. 


Inasmuch as the first task of the National Socialists was to destroy 
simultaneously all trade unions as well as all liberal democratic 
institutions, it was necessary to make the people believe that these 
were devilish inventions, cleverly designed by malicious persons to 
ruin the German people. This they sought to accomplish by assert- 
ing with endless repetition that these institutions were similar in 
structure and mood to those of communism. They then painted 
communism in terms so lurid as to horrify even the skeptical. With 
people convinced that communism (often used by the Nazis as 
synonymous with the Weimar Republic) had been forced on them 
by a “degenerate” and “malicious” cabal of “alien enemies” to create 
their misery, they could then rally all good Germans around the 
Fuehrer, who promised to protect his people by waging relentless 
war on these “enemies of Germany.” This picture was widely ac- 
cepted and was supported by a complete mythology in which the 
Jews, communism, and liberalism or democracy were held to be the 
major evil influences from which the National Socialists saved 
Germany. 

“Liberals” are classified as weak, insipid, vacillating, temporizing, 
and unprincipled. To be a “liberal” or to believe in the “stupid 
doctrine of equality” fostered by “Jewish-invented democracy” is to 
be a lily-livered “red.” “Jewish democracy” is opposed to the “true 
democracy,” which Hitler claims to have established. 

Nazi propagandists supercharge words with feeling and emotion 
in order to give them greater force in name calling. The same super- 
charging is applied to the “virtue words” which they employ in the 
glittering-generalities devices. Many of these words derive their 
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virtue from the immense reservoir of honesty, decency, good work- 
manship, good will, fine imagery, and rich emotionalism of the 
German people. Others are given significant new meanings. 


2. GLITTERING GENERALITIES 


“Glittering generalities” 1s a device by which the propagandist 
identifies his program with virtue by use of “virtue words.” Here 
he appeals to our emotions of love, generosity, and brotherhood. 


Much that is to the interest of those who control the regime is 
praised in terms of the “community good” and “comradeliness.” 
To the same end there is considerable talk about subjecting all “nar- 
row” and “selfish” interests to the “welfare of the community.” 
Such words as “labor” and “sacrifice” are given additional “virtue” 
by ceremonials and dramatic awards.’ 

The most sweeping generality is that conveyed by the word Volk 
(folk or people). The Volk, after purging itself of Jewish blood, is 
to return to the true Germanic tradition of the Middle Ages. To 
lend authority to this theory a “biological mythology” has had to be 
invented, and is now proclaimed by professors appointed to univer- 
sity chairs for that purpose. Thus, we see the card-stacking and 
testimonial devices used to strengthen an application of the glit- 
tering-generalities device. The regime utilizes the word “science” 
to sanction practices, policies, beliefs, and races which it wants 
approved. From “science” it obtained approval for the destruction 
of all opposition and of all “Marxist liberal culture.” 

Other generalities are effective in appealing to special groups. 
The farmers have been heartened to endure the poor return from 
their toil by a whole magnificat, written on the theme of Blut und 
Boden (blood and soil). They are told that they are “of the glorious 
peasant state,” and each householder is given the honored title of 
Bauer, if he can prove freedom from Jewish blood from January 1, 


* This is one of the many examples of how two or more of the common propaganda devices 
can be used in combination. Here the glittering-generalities device is combined with the 
band-wagon and transfer devices. 
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1800. “Bauer honor” ties him to the land and prevents him from 
changing his occupation or residence. The flattery, the insignia, and 
the verbal consolations offered to workers on the land have their 
parallels in those offered to industrial laborers. 

The present internal conflict between the General Army Staff and 
the newly created Brown Shirts still further illustrates the influence 
of appealing to special groups. Since the early days of Bismarck top 
honors have gone to the General Staff; it is with bitterness and 
resentment that they have seen their priority usurped by the party 
leaders. Many predict that this animosity will lead to the overthrow 
of Hitlerism. 

3. TRANSFER 


“Transfer” is a device by which the propagandist carries over the 
authority, sanction, and prestige of something we respect and 
revere to something he would have us accept. 


Something approaching deification of Chancellor Hitler is an 
outstanding example of this device. Nazi propagandists seek to 
establish him as a quasi divinity and to transfer to him the religious 
feelings of the German people; then to transfer from him the 
“divine” sanction to the policies, practices, beliefs, and hatreds 
which he espouses. Some party spokesmen and supporters refer to 
Hitler in terms like those applied to Christ. However, the pressure 
exerted to force the acceptance of the Fuehrer as a modern savior 
has been resisted by those church leaders who have recognized in 
the Nazi movement a conflict with Christianity, a conflict admitted 
by the more outspoken National Socialists. Despite this opposition 
Nazi leaders have had great success in capturing religious feeling 
and in establishing Hitler as a divinity embodying the traditions 
of the old German folklore. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on Germany, March 14, 1937, 
stressed the point when he wrote: 


Beware, Venerable Brethren, of the growing abuse in speech and writ- 
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ing, of using the thrice holy name of God as a meaningless label for a 
more or less capricious form of human search and longing. 


When members of the Roman Catholic Church and of Protestant 
churches are not sufficiently influenced by the attempt to transfer 
their allegiance from the church beliefs which they have held to the 
beliefs “coordinated” with those of the state, more direct means of 
persuasion are used: intimidation and concentration camps. 

Baldur von Schirach, Nazi youth leader, wrote for the youth of 
Germany this prayer: 


Adolf Hitler, we believe in Thee. Without Thee we would be alone. 
Through Thee we are a people. Thou hast given us the great experience 
of our youth, comradeship. Thou hast laid upon us the task, the duty, and 
the responsibility. Thou hast given us Thy Name (Hitlerjugend), the 
most beloved Name that Germany has ever possessed. We speak it with 
reverence, we bear it with faith and loyalty. Thou canst depend upon us, 
Adolf Hitler, Leader and Standard-Bearer. The Youth is Thy Name. 
Thy Name is the Youth. Thou and the young millions can never be 
sundered.* 


The prestige and authority of God are used to sanction the 
National Socialist party, its foreign policy of military expansion, 
and its domestic policy of bending to its will labor, agriculture, 
business, and all ideals, including those of Christianity. The Catholic 
Church, in particular, is attacked, though 30,000,000 of the 75,000,000 
Germans were members of the Church. Catholicism is said to 
be competing with Nazism as a religion and educational agency; 


“Robert A. Brady, The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1937), pp. 196-197. i 

° Note Hitler’s reference in his speech at Linz, Upper Austria (The New York Times, March 
13, 1938), to the taking of Austria as a “divine commission” and this quotation from his 
Vienna speech (ibid., April 10, 1938): “I believe it was God’s will to send this Austrian boy 
to the Reich and to permit him to return as a mature man to reunite the two great sections of 
the German people. . . . Within three days the Lord struck the former rulers of this country. 
Everything that has happened must have been pre-ordained by Divine Will.” At Danzig 
(September 19, 1939) Hitler proclaimed Divine support of German conquest of Poland 
(New York Herald-Tribune, September 20, 1939): “With horse and man and wagon, the 
Lord defeated them.” 
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it is “foreign,” “international,” “communistic,” “Jewish,” and 
“wealthy.” 


Attempts are made to divert the attention of the industrial worker 
from the declining purchasing power of his labor and from the 
facts of his exploitation by transferring by songs, processions, and 
rituals the feelings aroused in his breast to a sense of pride in the 
“dignity of labor.” 

Love of the home and motherhood are similarly exploited to 
encourage women to accept the form of living which the National 
Socialist program requires of them. Children are made responsive 
to military ideals by transferring to these ideals the child’s love of 
adventure. 

For children the transfer device most frequently employed is the 
symbol of the Nazi hero—especially in his role of soldier. Manliness 
is identified with the glory of the party and is used as a means of 
encouraging in German boys an attitude of superiority toward 
women and a belief in the doctrine of militarism and anti-Semitism. 
Words and symbols appertaining to war have been endowed with a 
glorious sense to make war appear heroic and thrilling. Little chil- 
dren know and give the Hitler salute. Toy soldiers, tanks, machine 
guns, and simplified battle instructions abound everywhere—sym- 
bols to transfer sanction to the later use of real tanks and machine 
guns. 


4. TESTIMONIAL 


The “testimonial” is a device to make us accept anything from a 
patent medicine or a cigarette to a program of national policy. 


From the fact that “the Fuehrer knows the goal and knows the 
direction,” it follows that his is the supreme testimonial. No author- 


°S. K. Padover, “Nazi Scapegoat Number 2,” Forum, February 1938; also in Reader’s Digest, 
February 1939. 
"Ralph Thurston, “Under the Nazi Christmas Tree,” The New Republic, December 25, 


— Pp. 193-194. Education as part of the propaganda program is described elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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ity and no adjustment which does not follow from or accord with 
his can be right. No specialist knows better than he, no recom- 
mendation can be better than his. He can deny even the authority 
of science. Only the conclusions of “German science” as approved 
by the Fuehrer may be accepted. When the conclusions of science 
do not accord with his wishes, as in genetics, a new science has to be 
invented (card stacking) ; its prestige then has to be established by 
his testimonial.’ So also with the arts. Only that art which is ap- 
proved by the Fuehrer and his subordinates as German art may be 
accepted by the German people.’ So also does he decree how men 
and women shall live their lives. The kind of life which has the 
Fuehrer’s approval is that which is surrendered to the state. In this 
Hitler is the arbiter; his approval is the supreme testimonial. 


5. PLAIN FOLKS 


“Plain folks” 1s a device used by politicians, labor leaders, business 
men, and even by ministers and educators to win our confidence 
by appearing to be people like ourselves—“just plain folks among 
the neighbors.” 


At the same time that the Fuehrer is canonized, an attempt is 
made to transform him into a “man of the people.” In this, the prop- 
agandists are greatly assisted by his habits, for he effects ordinary 
clothes, wears no medals other than his simple Iron Cross, eats plain 
food and that sparingly, and leads a quiet, secluded life. He is pic- 
tured as a man of the people meeting plain folks in their ordinary 
walks of life, enjoying with them their simple work and pleasures. 
Hitler himself makes the same appeal to his people. He is no longer 
a plain man but a common soldier. In his address to the Reichstag 
(September 1, 1939) he declared:” 


* Brady, op. cit., “The New Nazi Sciences,” pp. 46-52. 

® See Olin Downes in The New York Times, April 3, 1938: “. . . It remains a fact that an 
absolute dictatorship of the sort now practised in such extensive areas of the world overseas 
(Germany, Italy, and Russia) is nothing but destructive to creative thought in any field.” 

10 Facts in Review, |: 6, p. 4. Published by the German Library of Information. 
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I myself am today as ready as I once was to make every personal sacri- 

fice. 1 expect no more of any German than what I for four years was 
voluntarily prepared to do. There shall be no privations in Germany 
which I myself will not immediately endure. My whole life from now on 
belongs still more exclusively to my people. I now do not want to be any- 
thing but the first soldier of the German Reich. I, therefore, again put on 
the uniform which once had been most sacred and dearest to me. It will 
be taken off only after victory or death. 
The simplest peasant and the most untutored servant girl feel that 
he is talking directly to them. As he speaks, they seem to relive with 
him his terrible experiences in the war and his poverty-stricken 
postwar days. Just as one of the most powerful appeals of the figure 
of Christ for the poor of all ages is his lowly origin and his expres- 
sions of sympathy for humble people, so the National Socialists 
attempt to capitalize on Hitler’s early career. Jesus, a carpenter, 
is the Messiah of the Christian world; Hitler, a house painter, is the 
savior of Germany. However, to judge by what Hitler has written 
in his book, Mein Kampf, he appears to have little sympathy but 
much contempt for the broad masses. Miriam Beard says:" 

... He (Hitler) will not be squeamish about his methods: “Whenever 
people fight for their existence all questions of humanity or esthetics fall 
away to nothing.” Mercy is a vain illusion, he informs us on page 267 of 
the original, cut from the translation, “in a world . . . in which Force is 
forever mistress over the weak” and in which “Nature does not know” it. 

The real sting is taken from his (Hitler’s) remarks on labor. His inten- 
tion to “free economic life from the influences of the mass” is omitted. 


In this case, as in that of the other propaganda devices discussed 
in this paper, the element of misrepresentation of fact is consider- 
able, although it is not always predominant. The device which 
plays the most important part in National Socialist propaganda is, 
therefore, “stacking the cards” for or against beliefs or facts which 
the National Socialists wish either to encourage or to suppress. 


“Hitler Unexpurgated: Deletions from Mein Kampf,” in Pierre van Paassen, editor, 
Nazism: An Assault on Civilization (New York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1934), 
pp. 268, 272. 
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6. CARD STACKING 


“Card stacking” is a device in which the propagandist employs 
all the arts of deception to win our support for himself, his group, 
nation, race, policy, practice, belief, or ideal. He stacks the cards 
against the truth. He uses underemphasis and overemphasis to 
dodge or evade facts. 

The misrepresentation of facts works in two ways. On the one 
hand, there is a rigorously enforced censorship, backed by an 
elaborate spy system and the constant threat of concentration 
camps. By this means the regime can suppress facts, prevent discus- 
sion and expression of discontent and opposition. This largely 
accounts for the fact that many visitors on returning from Ger- 
many report that they have heard no expression of discontent. On 
the other hand, the regime has freedom to give publicity to false- 
hoods. Hitler” approves such duplicity in Mein Kampf (deleted 
from the English translation) when he writes: 


“,.. Propaganda ... does not have to seek objectively for the truth so 
far as it favors an opponent . . . but exclusively has to serve our interests.” 
It must adopt every device of slander that ingenuity can suggest: “when- 
ever our propaganda permits for a single moment the shimmer of an 
appearance of right on the other side, it has been laid a foundation for 
doubt in the right of our cause . . . especially among a people that so 
suffers from objectivity-mania as the German!” 


The duplicity associated with the Reichstag fire and the spirit 
of the resultant “trial” is reflected in the announcements of foreign 
policy from Wilhelmstrasse. Treaties and pronouncements are 
often regarded as instruments useful to placate, appease, or even de- 
ceive other governments. After categorical denials of German inter- 
ference in Spain, official recognition was given Franco, and Hitler 
made the statement that German troops were in Spain not only to 
“protect” her from “communism” but also to keep open for Ger- 
many access to ores and other raw materials. 


% Quoted by Beard, op. cit., p. 269. 
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In line with this policy was the destruction of books and papers 
that contained “dangerous thoughts.” Public and private libraries, 
bookstores, offices, and reference files were searched for “red,” “com- 
munist,” “Jewish” literature—literature which includes the works of 
Helen Keller, Emile Zola, Marcel Proust, H. G. Wells, Thomas and 
Heinrich Mann, Arnold Sweign, Albert Einstein, Jacob Wasser- 
mann, along with Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
Such books fed great fires in public squares throughout the country. 
Quotations from some of these works were taken out of their con- 
text and presented to the public as examples of how these authors 
have been “poisoning the community” with “filth” and “lies.” The 
“Aryan” treatises attacking “enemy lies” are widely circulated as 
substitutes; but those attacking Stalin and communism have since 
been suppressed as a result of the Nazi-Russian pacts. 

An analysis of parallel news reports in German and foreign 
papers offers examples of the effective use of card stacking by the 
controlled press. For instance, Niemoeller’s release by the court was 
announced but his rearrest by the secret police was not. Convictions 
of Roman Catholics for “immoral practices” were published; ac- 
quittals were “played down.” Although the Minister for Church 
Affairs, Herr Hans Kerrl, announced that more than eight thou- 
sand Catholic religious leaders were or had been under arrest, he 
did not publish the fact that only about forty-nine had been con- 
victed of immoral actions. Similarly, many crimes of individual Jews 
are publicized, but no publicity is given to ways in which German 
Jews have served their country. No intimation, for example, is made 
of the fact that 12,000 Jews died for Germany in the World War; 
or that, despite official discouragement, approximately the same 
proportion of Jews as of gentiles served in the German army and 

18 
navy. 
™ For a summary of statistics relating to the number and positions of Jews in Germany, see 
Schuman, op. cit., pp. 316-318; and Mildred Wertheimer, “The Jews in the Third Reich,” 
Foreign Policy Association Reports, IX (1933), pp. 174-184. According to German census 


figures in 1925, professing Judaists constituted 0.9 per cent of the total population of 
62,410,619. 
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In addition to influencing the German people in the direction 
desired by the dictator, the falsehoods inherent in card stacking 
arouse hatreds which have the effect of rallying the people against 
the supposed enemy or peril. With difficulty and dexterity the Nazi 
press has explained the German-Russian Treaty. Nazis have never 
opposed Communism in Russia; only “international communism” 
is to be resisted. The superficiality and inconsistency of propaganda 
is startlingly illustrated in the following contrasting statements. 
The first was made before the Reichstag on February 20, 1938; the 
second was made at Danzig following the fraternization of Russian 
and Nazi soldiers at Brest-Litovsk but eighteen months later. 


There is only one state with which we have never sought close relation- 
ships and with which we do not want to have any close relationships. ] 
mean Soviet Russia. We must look upon Bolshevism as upon the destruc- 
tive qualities of human nature and we do so even more than before. 


We have found it in the best interests of both our nations to have an 
understanding with each other. Russia remains what it is and Germany 
will remain what it is. But both regimes see clearly that neither the Rus- 
sian nor the German regimes want to sacrifice even a single man for the 
interests of the Western democracies. 


The name calling has been shifted from communism and Russia 
to democracy and the “war-mongering English.” 


7. BAND WAGON 


The “band wagon” is a device to make us follow the crowd, to 

accept the propagandist’s program en masse. Here his theme is 

“Everybody's doing it.” His techniques range from those of medi- 

cine show to dramatic spectacle. 

One of the great unifying principles adopted by the National 
Socialists is that of hate. Among the passages deleted from the Eng- 
lish version of Mein Kampf, Hitler has written:* 


“,.. Hate is more lasting than dislike, and the thrusting power for the 


“ Beard, op. cit., p. 267. 
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mightiest upheavals on this earth has at all times come less from scientific 
recognition than from a fanaticism that fills the souls of the masses and in 
a forward-driving hysteria” (vorwaertsjagenden Hysterte). 


In accordance with this principle Jews, communists, liberals, and 
democrats became objects of hatred and scapegoats that could be 
made to suffer for the people’s distress. Unity is further encouraged 
by patriotic demonstrations. Typical in these are gigantic crowds 
of people, massed ranks of uniformed troops, bands playing patri- 
otic and martial airs, voices declaiming from a hundred mechanical 
mouths, ecstatic marchers carrying flickering torches, their resinous 
smoke blending into the darkness, flags and swastikas everywhere. 
This is the National Socialist equivalent of “bread and circuses.” 
To bring all Germans upon the National Socialist band wagon, the 
party propagandists play continuously upon the common fears, 
hatreds, prejudices, aspirations, and traditions. All propaganda de- 
vices culminate in this one. Not to get on the German fascist band 
wagon is the gravest heresy, tantamount to treason. This largely 
accounts for reports of nearly 100 per cent “Yes” votes in all Nazi 
plebiscites. 


TO WHAT END ALL THIS PROPAGANDA ? 


Prophesies are hazardous. We do not know the future of German 
Fascism. When Hitler wrote his book, Mein Kampf, he stated as 
objectives so many goals which since have been attained that the 
book is often called the blueprint of German Fascism. Hitler has 
written: “A State which ... devotedly fosters its best racial elements 
is bound one day to become Master of the Earth (Herr der Erde).”” 

Physical, political, economic, and cultural expansion is still the 
major activity of the National Socialists. Hitler’s program is as im- 
pressive as the Berlin-to-Bagdad objective of the former Kaiser. 
When expansion could be obtained without fighting, as in Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia, by mere threat of military attack, with ac- 


* Quoted by Beard, op. cit., p. 258. 
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quiescence, support, or approval of politicians, statesmen, and 
groups in other states, there was simply the peaceful yielding to 
German Fascist occupation or domination. When war was neces- 
sary, German troops goose-stepped into Poland. 

Preceding such occupation or domination was subversive then 
open propaganda to make the people receptive to fascism and to 
win the support of those groups and individuals, including high 
public officials, who expect advantages from German Fascism and 
those who have been made to fear the consequences of resistance, 
In this connection, however, a word of warning: We must guard 
against assuming that German Fascism or any other variety of fas. 
cism arises from propaganda alone. German Fascism came into 
being not primarily because of Hitler’s masterful skill as a propa- 
gandist but because conditions of unemployment, impoverishment, 
despair, anger, and resentment were such in Germany that any per- 
son or group offering salvation in terms sufficiently appealing could 
have influenced profoundly the political and economic decisions of 
the German people. Hitler was sufficiently appealing. With the 
financial support of certain individuals and the intrigues and in- 
competencies of men like von Papen and Hindenburg, fascism be- 
comes a reality. The Germans, traditionally nationalistic and 
arrogantly proud, were defeated, humiliated, crippled, and de 
graded by the World War. Nazi ideology first made them racially 
superior, the Nazi politics and force proved their right as a world 
power and revealed again their interrupted “destiny.” It was a com- 
bination of economic breakdown, governmental weakness, frus- 
trated morale, and propaganda which made pre-Nazi Germany 
ready for fascism. A similar combination could bring fascism else- 
where. 

Propaganda has no meaning and hence no effectiveness except 
in terms of life conditions of people—their needs, fears, hatreds, 
loves, aspirations, prejudices, and traditions. These affect propa- 
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ganda as much as propaganda affects people.” National Socialist 
propaganda is based on the hatreds, fears, aspirations, and traditions 
of the German people. That explains its success—that, together with 
the fact that most of the German people and doubtless many of the 
Nazi propagandists themselves were unable to analyze, evaluate, 
and appraise the Nazi propaganda and its possible consequences. 
Whether Hitler or his fellow Nazis were sincere or insincere, rack- 
eteers or honest men, is not a matter of prime importance. What is 
of importance is that they won to their cause honest, earnest men 
and women who in their turn became zealous and effective propa- 
gandists for National Socialism. Some of them, like Niemoeller, 
came to see that National Socialism (German Fascism) actually was 
destructive of the Germany of their hopes and aspirations; there- 
fore, they broke with the Nazis and lost their liberty or their lives. 
The process of such disillusionment may be slow or negligible be- 
cause the regime has a monopoly of propaganda. 

Card stacking must be used constantly by the National Socialists 
to prevent Germans and the rest of the world from knowing sig- 
nificant facts about German Fascism. In this connection, note the 
proposal by Dr. Otto Dietrich,” Reich press chief, for press non- 
aggression pacts, providing for governmental control of printed 
and spoken words in all nations negotiating such treaties with 
Germany. 

Once the German Fascists obtain power over another nation, we 
see pressure exerted, as in Austria, Sudetenland, Slovakia, and 
Poland, to bring the press and all channels of communication under 
totalitarian control, and to silence all critics. In order to save their 
lives and positions, some editors, writers, clergymen, teachers, busi- 
ness men, farmers, and others, who might be adversely critical, 
yield to pressure. By so doing they become part of the totalitarian 


: See William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906), Chapter I. 
™ See The New York Times, March 8, 1938. 
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propaganda system—they lend themselves to its pressure to silence 
editors, teachers, and clergymen. Courageous educators are re- 
moved from their teaching posts, independent editors from their 
desks, and forthright clergymen and priests from their pulpits.” 
The effectiveness of fascist propaganda at home and abroad has 
placed the democracies on the defensive.They are discovering the 
extensive deliberate spread of Nazi propaganda within their own 
borders.” (Some 800 organizations in this country are disseminat- 
ing fascist propaganda.) To be consistent with their principles, the 
democracies cannot halt the invasion of ideas and feelings by force 
or by legislation. They may protect themselves only by education 
and reason. Thus, we find increasing interest in education for 
tolerance.” (All public schools in New York City now teach toler- 
ance, following an order of the Superintendent of Schools, and 
many teach resistance to propaganda—15,000 pupils in 600 schools, 
and 3,000 teachers, use Institute for Propaganda Analysis teaching 
materials.) Most American newspapers have emphasized their free- 
dom, referring in all reports to dictators’ newspapers as “the con- 
trolled press” long before war censorships began. Increasing num- 


8 See The New York Times, March 28, 1938, for an account of Edward Y. Hartshorne’s 
study of the effect of the Nazi dictatorship on German education, in which he shows that of 
the 1,684 professors who have been dismissed by the National Socialists almost 900 were 
released for being Jewish, Catholic, or “politically unreliable,” and more than 700 others 
were dismissed for no known cause. 

“The Attack on Democracy,” Institute of Propaganda Analysis News Letter, January 1, 
1939. 

® Alvin Johnson, “The Rising Tide of Anti-Semitism,” Survey Graphic, February 1939, 
especially pp. 113-116. 

Father Coughlin, His “Facts” and Arguments (New York: The General Jewish Council, 
1939). 

Joachim Joesten, Rats in the Larder (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939). Nazi propa- 
ganda and intrigue in Denmark. 

The Dies Committee Reports. 

John L. Spivak, Secret Armies: The New Technique of Nazi Warfare (New York: Modern 
Age Books, 1939). 

Adventures in Intercultural Education (New York: Progressive Education Association Com- 
mission, 1938). 

Immigrants All—Americans All, radio broadcasts, United States Office of Education and 
Commission on Intercultural Education, Progressive Education Association. 
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bers of popular magazines, motion pictures, plays, and forums are 
developing similar resistance patterns to Nazi propaganda. 

Recently the democracies have taken the offensive, in invading 
Germany with radio news reports and interpretations, apparently 
with some success. Time magazine (January 30, 1939, page 22)re- 
ports an early attempt: 

..» NBC’s 25-kilowatt W3XL, its power stepped up to the equivalent 
of some 150 kilowatts by a directional beam antennae, has sent in the 
direction of Germany’s 5,000,000 short-wave receivers an hour of news, 
music and Americana. ... 

The cheap People’s radios are designed to receive mainly the medium- 
waveband domestic German broadcasts. But the popular British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s medium-wave news periods are frequently and 
easily received on People’s radios. 

In the short-wave bands, Germany’s most galling intruder is Moscow 
which, by some underground means the Gestapo has not yet uncovered, 
gets German news and broadcasts it back to Germany almost as soon as it 
happens. In spite of all the Reich’s counteracting efforts, many Germans 
can and do learn what goes on. 


The British Broadcasting Company’s stations intersperse among 
news broadcasts to Germany accounts of the names, location, and 
physical condition of German prisoners in England. Even fear of 
Nazi penalties does not keep German mothers from listening. 

The battle of propagandas is under way. Planes drop leaflets as 
well as bombs”; radio invasions are as important as those of armies. 
Can the Nazi structure survive these contacts with differing ideas, 
with clever hostile propagandas? The history of social thinking in- 
dicates that a free search for truth and fact eventually undermines 
and then destroys a system of mysticism and false logic.” 


"British planes dropped millions of copies of the White Paper over Germany, and British 
cities and the countryside were bombarded with a retaliatory White Book in the first week of 
the present war. 

* Cf. Walter G. Beach, The Growth of Social Thought (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1939). 











THE ARYAN MYTH 
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I 


The other day a young man failed to get a job for which he was 
qualified. A young woman was suddenly blocked in making a 
friend. The head of a family was prevented from renting an apart- 
ment he wanted. The curious thing about these events was that they 
were caused by an idea in the heads of the employer, the acquaint- 
ance, and the landlord. The idea was “Jew.” Day after day, in 
countless communities all over the Western Hemisphere, this idea is 
making a difference in human behavior. It can have even more 
potent effects than these. In Europe a shopkeeper had his window 
smashed. A man who protested was sent to a concentration camp. 
A prisoner was whipped. A boatload of refugees considered mass 
suicide when it seemed that they could not escape the fury of this idea, 

So potent is this idea in some communities that even the suspicion 
of it in people’s minds, even the application of it to an ancestor can 
wither the victim’s reputation, and by cutting his social contacts 
can kill the roots of his personality. It is a categorical idea. The 
genuine variables of human personality are matters of more or less, 
but the concept of “Jew” is something which a man either is or is 
not. There is no middle ground, no transition, no qualification in it, 
as there is when we characterize a person as law-abiding, wealthy, 
or hot-tempered. A person cannot be “slightly Jewish.” It is an idea 
that promotes direct and simple action without the necessity for 
taking thought. In fact, it is not thought in the brain but felt in the 
blood, as its chief proponents admit. The power of this idea to move 
men to action, the rapidity with which it can be spread, and the ease 
with which it can be taught to children are not only causes for alarm 
among educators and social scientists but are also facts that demand 
the clearest sort of comprehension and analysis. 
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II 


This idea of “Jew” which people carry around in their heads has 
so little basis in reality, taking it as we find it, that it can be treated 
as a fiction or a myth. Every reputable ethnologist, of whatever 
country, knows that it is distorted, false in greater or lesser degree, 
and that its sinister overtones are factually unverifiable. But, al- 
though in a sense the idea is unreal, there are actual living people 
to whom the term is applied and who apply it to themselves. It is a 
fact that people who are called Jews exist. Since the existing Jew and 
the popular idea of “Jew” are referred to by the same word, an 
incalculable amount of confusion results from this verbal identi- 
fication, even in the minds of scientists, unprejudiced people, and 
the so-called Jews themselves. The idea is coercive and, since the use 
of the term is inescapable, almost no one can eliminate it from his 
thinking. Even the sociologist who believes that it is as ridiculous 
to speak of a Jewish race as it is of a Mormon or a Presbyterian race 
will automatically assume in his daily social relationships that the 
son of a Jew is a Jew. In Germany, so strong is the tendency to iden- 
tify the idea with reality that the same individual who was in 1932 
a personality in his community is now an outlaw rejected by it. 

So far we have been calling this psychological force an “idea.” 
More precisely it is, of course, a stereotype or prejudice—a socially 
prevalent attitude with emotional roots which is so inflexible as to 
distort perception and produce behavior that is inappropriate to the 
objective stimulus. “We see things,” as the saying goes, “not as they 
are but as we are.” Our world, more especially our world of social 
objects, is understood in terms of preconceptions, preéxisting at- 
titudes, habitual norms, standards, and frames of reference. When 
the preconception is sufficiently rigid, an object will be perceived 
not at all in accordance with the actual sensory stimulation but in 
congruence with the preconception. No psychological law has been 
more exhaustively demonstrated than this one. 

Preconceptions of this sort, moreover, are wrought out socially 
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and modify individual judgments. This fact also has been amply 
demonstrated both inside and outside of a laboratory. A preconcep- 
tion that is socially reinforced becomes a norm or standard for every- 
body. It becomes verbally symbolized in the process and thereby 
is stereotyped and strengthened. Each individual adopts and inter- 
nalizes it, forgetting its imitative origin, and incorporates it in his 
repertory of values and opinions. The Jewish stereotype is then the 
personal possession of each “Aryan” thinker, and it becomes per- 
fectly possible for him actually to perceive the maliciousness of 
every individual Jew he meets and to feel a justifiable hostility in 
response to this manifest characteristic. 


III 


The analysis of anti-Semitism is frequently carried no further 
than the above description in terms of stereotyped thinking. But 
clearly it is not carried far enough, for it is not enough to know that 
a habitual preconception may distort perception, warp judgment, 
and mislead behavior. We need to know how the preconception 
arose in the first place, and how it was learned. The cynical attitude 
of many contemporary social scientists toward the rise of anti-Semi- 
tism, usually self-explained as merely scientific objectivity, is very 
possibly connected with their willingness to rest on the assertion 
that people are inevitably irrational, necessarily deluded by vague 
symbols, and their tendency to let it go at that. As a matter of fact, 
people are often rational and are frequently extricated from their 
dilemmas by symbols. What is required is an explanation of the 
distortion and irrationality as such. Why are prejudices instead of 
judicial attitudes formed in a given social situation? Why is be- 
havior dictated by unreality instead of reality ? 

The answer to this deeper question cannot be made without 
some insight into problems of motivation. The dynamics of group 
prejudice is clarified neither by a mentalistic psychology nor by 
semantics. It is surely a matter of human drives, needs, and the fears, 
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hopes, hates, and aversions derived from them. Anti-Semitism is 
only superficially a system of distorted ideas or beliefs about Jews. 
The important component is hostility. The hostility, the emotion, 
is what moves the whole complex. It produces the distortions of per- 
ception, it motivates the false beliefs, as well as the physical attacks 
and the verbal abuse, the book-burning, and the window-smashing. 
The ideas and beliefs must be rationalizations for the hostility, al- 
though, of course, to the person concerned the beliefs seem to be 
primary and the hostile attitude secondary. The more the Jew is at- 
tacked the more monstrous his image becomes in order uncon- 
sciously to justify the attack. Like Cinderella, any one who is abused 
is ugly. 

Hostility toward a group that does not fight back is especially dif- 
ficult to rationalize. It is necessary to ascribe ill will to such a group; 
the Aryan therefore projects his own aggression into the Jew and 
accordingly finds it easy to believe that he is always an agent of 
revolution, that he is plotting the domination and enslavement of 
the entire world, as in the famous Protocols, or even that he prac- 
tises ritual murder of Aryan children. 

If this hypothesis is correct, the essential question is one of ex- 
plaining the hostility. How is hate generated and how does it come 
to be fixated upon this relatively irrelevant idea of “being a Jew”? 


IV 


The proof that the clue to anti-Semitism is not a specific attitude 
but a profound and general human motive is fairly evident when 
one examines it in Germany. The fictions centering on the Jew have 
developed and intensified during the past seven years not by them- 
selves but in connection with a whole system of related hostile 
attitudes. The Nazis hate not only Jews but communists (at least 
prior to the Polish partition), pacifists, French, Russians, Czechs, 
Poles, dark-skinned peoples, and “barbarians” generally. Along 
with these antipathies goes a strong feeling of belonging to the 
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strong and glorious German folk—both a race and a nation—to 
whom the term “Aryan” is often applied. This word, being bor- 
rowed from linguistics, had a certain scientific flavor attached to it 
even in prewar Germany, which helps to explain the prestige with 
which it is loaded. Although scientifically meaningless when ap- 
plied to race, “Aryan” serves as an admirable slogan with which 
to turn resentment outward against other peoples and thereby to 
strengthen group ties within the German nation. Anti-Semitism, 
national pride, the celebration of warfare, the demand for individ- 
ual conformity and sacrifice, in short all the components of the 
Aryan doctrine are an interrelated system of convictions that ma- 
tured together, and the motivation of one part is not wholly sepa- 
rable from the motivation of any other part. 

How can one explain, except on the basis of an underlying pent- 
up anger, the way in which Hitler has been able to make the Jews 
identical with both capitalists and communists, thereby converting 
into a unanimous hostility two previously conflicting hostilities? 
How else can one explain the way in which he is able so success- 
fully to transfer hatred from one nation to another, releasing or in- 
hibiting it in accordance with the needs of current foreign policy? 
The German store of armaments is a threat to foreign governments, 
but a more important weapon in Hitler’s hands is the German reser- 
voir of popular anger, now turned upon “certain Englishmen.” 


V 


If the essential question is the psychological one of why men be- 
come angry, why hate or hostility are generated, the answer is ob- 
vious although not simple. It is common sense that infants, adults, 
and peoples become angry when they are thwarted, when they can- 
not get what they need or want. Aggression is always caused by 
frustration. Other things may happen when a human motive is 
blocked persistently by an obstacle, a dilemma, or an insoluble prob- 
lem, but the most natural reaction is anger and attack. The course 
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of ordinary living, especially the adjusting of life to the behavior of 
others, is frustrating to some degree, and therefore irritating tosome 
degree; it is only when the frustration is prolonged and fundamen- 
tal that the results become serious. Then hostility flares out; then 
walls are smashed and heads roll. 

It is only when frustration is present, moreover, that aggression 
occurs at all. There is no “instinct” of hostility in the sense of 
an inevitable human necessity. Pessimistic speculation about the 
fundamental rapacity of man or a primary destructive tendency in 
his nature is based on an inadequate view of history and anthropol- 
ogy. Doubly fallacious is the view that any race or nation is intrin- 
sically more hostile than another. The German people are by past 
culture and tradition peace-loving and equable; by nature they are 
no different from any one else. To think otherwise would be to 
commit the Aryan fallacy in an anti-Aryan form. The anger which 
motivates the Aryan complex is an anger that, in itself, is natural, 
human, and in a sense healthy. 

The crux of the whole problem lies in the fact that human aggres- 
sion may be misdirected. This fact has been abundantly proved in 
the study of individuals, but it is only beginning to be applied to 
the behavior of groups. Anger and attack, as reactions to frustra- 
tion, are normally directed against the frustrating agent—against 
the barrier between the individual and his goal—whether it be a 
person or an institution, a wall or a law. But what if the frustrating 
agent is subtle and indiscoverable? What if the barriers are many, 
complex, and hedged about with the sacredness of immutable 
principles? It is hardly strange that in such circumstances the smol- 
dering hostility may be displaced toward irrelevant social objects. 
The greater the degree of tension and desperation, the greater 
should be the freedom with which aggression may be diverted. In- 
dividuals, either singly or collectively, who are thwarted in their 
effort to find the cause of their dilemma and destroy it are even- 
tually likely to select a scapegoat. It is this kind of situation that 
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leads pessimists to conclude that man bears within him a fatal reser- 
voir of aggression which requires some outlet. 

The picture becomes even clearer when the function of propa- 
ganda is taken into account. Propaganda cannot create hostility; 
it can, however, direct and fixate hostility. If there are in a society 
groups, institutions, and laws which are real frustrating agents for 
the majority, popular aggression will discover and destroy these 
agents unless it is diverted. It is to the interest of the groups in ques- 
tion, consciously or not, to transfer this mass hostility to some other 
groups or institutions. This will be all the easier if the frustrating 
groups are the possessors of prestige and respect in the minds of 
the middle class and if the frustrating institutions and laws are gen- 
erally regarded as sacred and eternal. This is what propaganda can 
do. It can to some degree select the people’s enemies for them, re- 
leasing and channelling their anger in ways that have little or no 
effect on the frustrations which produced the anger. 

In Germany today the Jews are the victims of this comparatively 
irrelevant hatred; they receive it even though, as a group, they did 
not cause it. There can be no doubt that the amount of frustration, 
deprivation, hunger, and humiliation in postwar Germany has 
been tremendous. There was unemployment under the Republic 
with all its crushing consequences. There was the currency inflation 
with the widespread loss of savings that resulted. There was the 
economic insecurity that hampered the younger generation in mar- 
rying and having children. There was also the defeat in war with 
the resulting loss of prestige and national pride for all patriotic 
Germans. As a result of this there was discontent in Germany, in- 
ternal conflict, hostility, hate, and disorder. Aggression took many 
forms but the dilemmas and unsolved problems persisted. The 
National Socialist revolution codrdinated this aggression and di- 
rected it into two main channels, against the Jews and communists 
internally and against the victorious nations externally. The Aryan 
doctrine served admirably to rationalize both these patterns of hos- 
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tility. Some of the elements in these patterns were comparatively 
relevant to the frustrating agencies; for example, the hatred of the 
Versailles treaty. Others were comparatively irrelevant; for ex- 
ample, the identifying of capitalists and communists and the fix- 
ation on the Jewish group. The irrelevance of such identification 
is well illustrated in the reported order, issued since the outbreak of 
hostilities, to German Jewish refugees, “Come home; all is forgiven.” 

The total amount of irrelevant aggression in Germany is prob- 
ably high. It exists, however, among all peoples in some degree; 
no nation has a monopoly of it. When a considerable part of a 
people becomes desperate, intellectual selection and rejection of 
propaganda become difficult. The guilt should fall on the propagan- 
dist who diverts anger from its appropriate goals. With nations, as 
with individuals, the susceptibility to delusions grows when fun- 
damental desires conflict and are repressed. Just as the Germans are 
intrinsically no more hostile, so also are they no more suggestible 
than others. The Aryan myth has performed a partially useful 
function for Germans, however tragically mistaken it may be. By 
turning hostility outward away from themselves it has lessened 
self-reproach, feelings of inadequacy, defeat, and guilt, and has sub- 
stituted self-confidence, pride, and the feeling of being united. 

It must be remembered that aggression which is not directed to- 
ward the frustrating obstacles that caused it does not subside; it per- 
sists and cannot be appeased. The cure for irrelevant aggression is 
the intelligent redirection of it, the solution of the problem, the 
transcending of the dilemma, or the destruction of the barrier. The 
Nazis feel nothing but contempt for people who seem to lack ag- 
gression and to be incapable of feeling a virile hostility. In a sense 
they are correct. Anger has a function and it can be beneficial when 
itis aimed at the real cause. Sooner or later it must find its real tar- 
get. Meanwhile, outsiders should themselves learn to be angry, even 
in the present conflict, not at the German people but at their delu- 
sions, and to hate not them but their deceivers. 
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What is this democracy in which the education to be discussed 
has a place? Is it a status or a program or any concrete and homo- 
geneous condition which would permit the adaptation of education 
to it? Obviously, democratic societies—clubs, unions, churches, 
nations—evidence wide variations when one is compared with an- 
other. Indeed, any one democratic society examined either in cross 
section or over a period of time is very heterogeneous. 

Now one and again another social-economic challenge or personal 
problem arises within a society made up of individuals and groups 
each with its separate set of interests, hopes, and prejudices. These 
varied mind-sets stimulate differing and sometimes irreconcilable 
proposals, agitations, protests, reforms, “new deals,” and “returns 
to normalcy.” Nothing is settled for long; disagreements and cross- 
purposes and incodrdinations are normal and welcomed within 
the framework of democracy. 

For this is the milieu of freedom; apart from diversity of beliefs, 
interests, and faiths, freedom is meaningless. Democracy is a 
friendly, codperative way of living whereby conflicting ideas and 
aspirations can be resolved into tolerance, mutual helpfulness, and 
self-respect. 

Despite the diversities and competitions there are many goals that 
most men have in common. Beauty, orderliness, safety, friendliness, 
companionship, and social approvals are such goals. Whoever 
would flaunt his disregard of any one of these goals is sure to feel 
the pressure of group discipline whether through governmental ac- 
tion or through ostracism. Whoever accepts and promotes the attain- 
ment of one or more of these goals, without violating the others, is 
ensured the social esteem of his fellow men; he is recognized as a 
public benefactor albeit a modest one. 
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The basic creed of democratic life is rooted in three loyalties 
which all true democrats accept as binding upon themselves and 
their fellows: the perfectibility of man, the authority of truth, and 
the political equality of all mature and normal men; these are the 
democrat’s faiths. 

Education reflects both the diversities and the faiths of democratic 
societies. Inevitably, institutional educations have dual relationships 
to the societies that tolerate and in varying degrees support them. 
The first of these relationships involves the transmission of cultures 
which are approved by the adult members of the institutional group. 
In this relationship, as such, education is primarily a conservative 
process; language, health, courtesy, obedience to authority, friendly 
companionship, national and local pride are thus conserved. 

The second relationship has to do with the aspirations implicit in 
the Zeitgeist; in periods of social change these aspirations are di- 
verse, now one and again another of them dominates and finds 
expression in schools, churches, families, press, political platforms, 
and other instruments that affect the public mind. In both relation- 
ships, however, advocates of every educational program or pro- 
cedure are compelled to justify it in terms of its effect on individual 
personalities, of its scientific validity, and of its social-civic func- 
tional character. 

It is obvious, therefore, that whether dogma or experimentation 
characterizes the Zeztgeist there is a considerable degree of identity 
between the processes of social continuity and social change, and of 
formal and informal educations. In societies wherein gradual evolu- 
tion has continued for a considerable period of time, as it did in 
village and rural life until the turn of the last century, most aspects 
of training and enlightenment, whether in charge of parents, teach- 
ers, pastors, social-economic associations, or “reformers,” have re- 
enforced each other with a minimum of misunderstanding and 
tension. In America, for example, the attainment of universal liter- 
acy, health, temperance, good manners, minimal occupational 
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skills, and certain social flourishes—erudition, chirography, ath- 
letics, and music—has been encouraged, not only in schools but also 
in homes, churches, newspapers, nature clubs, humane societies, 
public libraries, and governmental departments. 

Such potent and ubiquitous educational influences are not pecul- 
iar to democratic societies, however, for similar goals have been 
sought and analogous institutions have been active in benevolent 
autocracies. What has differentiated democratic societies from those 
that have sought to maintain or attain a definitive social system has 
been a basic assumption. Democracy premises a changing world 
not only in regard to sciences and the arts but also in its social rela- 
tionships, its “truths,” its customs, its governments, and its other 
institutions. 

From this unique assumption there have sprung several corol- 
laries: 

1. Since no final truth can be known, each individual is free to 
seek truth according to his lights, and, consequently, no unanimity 
of belief in any regard is probable. 

2. Every youth and adult may aspire, if not to cultural, social- 
civic, or economic eminence in tomorrow’s world, at least to satisfy- 
ing security for himself and for those dependent upon him. 

3. Respect for the individuality of every man is such that liberty 
and equality are the rights of all, subject only to the restraint im- 
posed by each one’s own ethical judgments and by his respect for 
the rights of other men. 

4. The obvious impossibility for each one to meet the challenges 
of the current and emerging world by himself calls for voluntaristic 
codperative action; government itself is an expression of such a 
social contract. 

Democracy and democratic education flourish in an emerging 
world. This optimistic orientation toward the future makes for an 
easy partnership of formal and informal educations. The school 
may, and in most instances does, “tend to its knitting,” teaching 
socially approved knowledges, skills, and attitudes by means of class 
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instruction and by means of an institutional life characterized by 
mutual helpfulness, tolerance of differences, and friendly teacher- 
pupil relationships. Quite apart from the school, however, youths 
gain their own social education by contacting the interests of adults 
through political campaigns, church meetings, newspapers, drama, 
and vicarious participations in adult arguments. For good or for ill 
they educate themselves for participation in an adult world of 
political, economic, and cultural activities through their member- 
ship in societies whose thought and energies are directed toward 
such problems and programs. By and large, however, the same 
social approvals that control the school’s regimen also foster and 
limit the types of self-education in which youths engage. 

The “wavering aims” of the school and of democratic societies. 
With shifts in the Zeztgezs¢ the school inevitably stresses first one 
and then another aspect of its flexible curriculum and associational 
life, for it is dependent upon social support for its program. A con- 
siderable time lag characterizes it as is true also of many collateral 
educational institutions. Eventually, the school catches up to the 
social spirit that infuses the community, though it seldom goes to 
extremes. Its specialized function as a youth-rearing institution en- 
courages its responsible officers to avoid the heated argument of 
bitter conflicts which accompany many honest disagreements re- 
garding public policies and programs. 

Despite this time lag and this partial removal from intense con- 
flict it is evident that the school in a democracy reproduces within 
itself somewhat purified and idealized situations typical of social 
life, as Dewey has asserted that it should do. Indeed, to a consider- 
able degree, democratic processes themselves constitute the true 
education of youths and adults; the school plays a significant part in 
furnishing a controlled environment of stimulation and security, 
supplying the tools, and practising the procedures that may most 
effectively reénforce those community factors that promote alert- 
ness, competence, and tolerance in social life. 

Nevertheless, the school’s influence upon pupils and public is not 
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negative or passive, for teachers and pupils engage in codperative 
endeavors to deal with problems both of the school and of the world 
outside the school. Not only do such institutional matters as student 
government, care of the building, management of traffic, activity 
financing, school forums, and many other projects engage the 
earnest and successful efforts of teachers and pupils, but many 
teachers and pupils are also vigorously concerned with aspects of 
public policies and undertakings. Especially are such positive atti- 
tudes and practices characteristic of periods of social change and 
liberal ascendancy. 

Education in a democracy flourishes insofar as it 1s oriented 
toward hoped-for achievements. Education that deserves the name 
education in the democratic world addresses itself to the under- 
standing of and the will to solve social-civic and personal problems 
that are discernible in the present world and in the impending 
world. Such an orientation is indeed found in the most vigorous 
educative institutions of democracy. Progressive schools, public 
forums, independent journals, Congressional debates, the supple- 
mentary publicity and agitations of many diverse pressure groups, 
city, State, and national planning commissions and their critics— 
everywhere in democratic life one finds examples of appeals to in- 
dependent judgment and spirit of fair play that evidence faith in the 
common man. Always, when hope and faith in the future dominate 
society, we find the common man seeking to understand and to 
create for himself informed opinions upon some or many of the 
issues that inevitably develop when problems that have no certain 
right solutions are attacked. 

In a world characterized by expansion and optimism, inquiry, 
experimentation, and tolerance of diversity are normal, satisfying, 
and, toa degree, inevitable concomitants of life. Democratic institu- 
tional education tends, therefore, to provide, in part, dynamic coun- 
terparts of the social mind. It welcomes and provides diverse 
opportunities for differing individuals; it advocates heterogeneity 
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in the search for right solutions of significant problems; it tolerates 
and, to a significant extent, encourages participation in policy-mak- 
ing and executive action on the part of its energetic members, even 
though the resulting fragmentation of programs and action often 
results in temporary frictions, competitions, and even stalemates. 

Teachers in a democracy are free to believe and to act as individu- 
als. Education for a liberal democracy, insofar as it is not entirely 
incidental to community life, requires that at least a vigorous 
minority of teachers be concerned about present and future social- 
civic-cultural conditions both at home and abroad, and that in their 
personal and civic roles they exemplify the democratic procedures 
of understanding, planning, persuading, compromising, and co- 
Operating. 

These positively oriented teachers would by themselves be im- 
potent to influence the stereotypes of institutional education. For- 
tunately, however, they find in the extraschool world many diverse 
groups—political, economic, aesthetic, religious, and “cultural”— 
that are aggressively interested in reforms. With any or all of these 
groups alert teachers are free in a democracy to make common 
cause. From them they receive inspiration, ideologies, programs, 
and public support. In cooperation with them, by means of organi- 
zation, publicity, and campaigns, they influence public opinion and 
the acts of legislative bodies and executive officers, and hence of 
judicial bodies. 

Educational institutions serve democracy most effectively by so 
coordinating their total program as to capitalize upon the things 
these pioneering agencies are doing now to personalize and make 
conscious the responsibilities and privileges that characterize volun- 
tary participatory community life. Such deliberate effort to mobilize 
and codrdinate the efforts of civic groups to promote community 
welfare involves successful and satisfying participations in demo- 
cratic processes of codperation, conflict, proposal, compromise, plan- 
ning, and performance. 
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American schools already provide examples of adjustments to the 
needs of the times. From the point of view of the school itself, such 
processes involve nothing more revolutionary than an acceleration 
of tendencies that already are evident in progressive secondary 
schools, for these schools increasingly welcome and make provi- 
sions for all normal youths of high-school age each according to his 
talents and needs. Such schools are developing into community-cen- 
tered institutions. They not only proffer their services for adult 
classes, public forums, and codperative employment, but they also 
participate with other civic agencies to diminish delinquency, in- 
crease health and safety, improve community beauty, provide recre- 
ation, furnish guidance, obtain jobs, and invite the participation of 
youths in community planning and accomplishments. 

In connection with this new orientation of the curriculum, aspects 
of advancing science and technology themselves enter the school as 
equipment; motion pictures, radios, public-address systems, both 
as instruments for better learning and as themselves subjects for 
study, have followed but not replaced stereopticons and grapho- 
phones, household and shop equipment, and typewriters and other 
office machines, all actually or potentially omnipresent in the en- 
vironments of boys and girls and adults. These mechanical instru- 
ments are in many cases themselves used by pupils for social services 
and school projects, so that they promote aesthetic expression and 
civic competencies. 

Most important of the aspects of curriculum adjustments in the 
secondary school is its increasing emphasis on social meanings and 
associated learnings in connection with many topics or subjects. 
Not only are shoes, food, insurance, automobiles, soap, and textiles 
studied but also the costs, processes, profits, labor organizations, 
sales methods, governmental relationships, and financial operations 
connected with the production, distribution, and consumption of 
these products and services. 

The school curriculum extends itself far beyond subject fields; 
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guidance and student activities are merged with it to compose the 
total educational life of the school. In fact the school as a whole sup- 
plements and tends to replace the classroom as the locus of educa- 
tional activities; library, museum, cafeteria, auditorium, school 
grounds, corridors, office, supply room, and other special rooms call 
for pupils to serve as curators, artists, musicians, clerks, caretakers, 
service squads, counselors, managers, audience members, critics, agi- 
tators, and planners, just as analogous out-of-school institutions do. 

With the new orientations in democratic schools new objectives 
have required new bases for evaluation of adequacy and progress 
both for pupils and for institutions themselves. For pupils there 
have been developed measures and descriptive standards of person- 
ality, readinesses, attitudes, and of physical and intellectual com- 
petences and needs. For institutions, the Commission for Codpera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards has devised and applied 
significant functional measures. Since whatever measures are insti- 
tutionally sanctioned tend to determine the rewards to be sought by 
students and teachers, this revolutionary change in testing tends to 
support the new educational program of the school. 

As inevitable counterparts of the trends that have been mentioned 
are two closely related phenomena: the democratic administration 
and supervision of the schools whereby teachers are encouraged 
to engage in policy-making, innovations, and improvement of prac- 
tices; and the emphasis put upon teachers’ personalities as aspects of 
the school’s educational program, in the belief that, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, teachers teach what they are rather more certainly than 
they do their erudition. 

Practices analogous to those of American secondary schools may 
be found in educational institutions of all democracies. The pro- 
gressive practices which have been listed above, and others that 
might be teased out from a more extended consideration of modern 
high schools, are responses to specific challenges that the evolution 
of American democracy holds for its schools. Nevertheless, while 
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these manifestations of adaptation are peculiarly American, the 
general patterns of response are not unique. 

Indeed, acquaintance with significant schools of Great Britain, 
France, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, and pre-Munich 
Czecho-Slovakia, and of erstwhile democratic Germany and Austria 
brings to light many examples of parallel adaptations, sometimes 
within the regular school systems but more often in voluntaristic 
or quite nonscholastic adventures in education. Formal institutions, 
elementary and secondary schools and universities, exemplify these 
trends chiefly through pioneering schools or school systems, where- 
in provisions for health, aesthetic experiences, school journeys, pupil 
initiative, and democratic administration are encouraged. Apart 
from the organized educational system, however, independent 
schools, springing from various sources—the Folk Highschools of 
Denmark, Abbotsholme in England, the Activity School of Ferriére 
in Switzerland—adventure more freely because they are not ham- 
pered by institutional rigidities; thus they tend to extend the 
boundaries of diversification which is basic to progress through 
experimentation and adaptation. 

Potentially more fundamental in their long-term effect on dem- 
ocratic education, however, have been the social organizations in 
European democracies that have been directly concerned with the 
attainment of economic and cultural objectives and in which young 
and old have associated and codperated. Trade unions, cooperatives, 
political parties, agricultural reformists, physical-education associa- 
tions, international reconciliation groups, and cultural societies have 
sought to enlist the support and participation of youths in the pro- 
motion of their aims. In Great Britain, France, and Scandinavia 
these groups work somewhat independently, though there is much 
overlapping. 

In postwar Germany and Austria there were adult-encouraged 


* Philip W. L. Cox and Joseph Roucek, “Examples of Community Study in European 
Schools,” in Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 1938. 
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youth movements that competed for the devotion of youth to politi- 
cal, economic, recreational, and cultural programs. In the Slavic 
countries, the Sokol and governmental youth-service organizations 
have enlisted the interest and energies of young people for national- 
istic and social-betterment ends. Unfortunately, the steps from adult 
tolerance of youth organizations to adult encouragement, adult pro- 
motion, adult leadership, adult dominance, and finally adult en- 
slavement of youth through these organizations are all too easily 
taken as a society loses its faith in experimentation and democracy. 
Insofar as adults are true to voluntarism in the attainment of social 
goals for which they strive, they tolerate, however critically, the 
diverse and sometimes radical slogans and proposals of youth organi- 
zations so long as no overt illegal action is undertaken. 

Education in a democracy demands teachers whose characters are 
positive. It may be that in a world wherein little or no ideological 
confusion and conflict existed, democracy as a way of life could safe- 
ly be left on the genetic level; there might then be little need for 
most persons to intellectualize the process. A few philosophers 
might worry about consistencies and values, while the rest of us 
went on in our friendly manner, feeling and acting in ways that 
make possible the universal pursuit of happiness, learning our adap- 
tations by imitation, trial and error, and the winning of the approval 
of men of good will. 

But we do not live in a world that is free from ideological confu- 
sion and conflict. Democracy, unlike fascism, cannot be blindly ac- 
cepted; otherwise it would be too easy for its behavior patterns to 
be rationalized into those of docile acceptance of other men’s goals. 
Hence, education in a democracy, at least in its higher reaches, must 
frequently seek to plumb the depths and to explore the heights of 
human values. The final truth, if such there be, will evade those 
who seek it; but the search will not be vain, for always some new 
insight, some new understanding, some broader sympathy may 
emerge. In any case, a fairer and more adequate conception of the 
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many-phased and ever changing relationships of men and their 
institutions will result. 

Only those teachers who are engaged in the search for truth can 
possibly help others, youths or adults, in their search. If democracy 
were as static as a geometry proposition or the details of a military 
campaign of the Napoleonic wars, it might be feasible for teachers 
to teach what they had “learned.” But today’s democratic problems 
are never precisely the same as those of yesterday; hence teachers 
and learners are no longer clearly differentiated. They adventure to- 
gether over terrain that has no clearly marked paths, and so intel- 
lectual security in the midst of unsolved problems is achieved. 

Such changes can be made only by faculties that are recruited 
in part at least from protesting youth, those who care something 
about the world in which they live and which they are to transmit 
to those who follow them. To them economics is not something 
printed in a book; it involves trade-union tactics and aspirations 
and slogans, party ideologies, loyalties, and hostilities. To them 
physics and chemistry and biology are more than laboratory “exper- 
iments” and notebooks and true-false tests; they involve technol- 
ogies and destruction and preservation and a changing world. 

How democratic educations differ from those of totalitarian 
states. In the foregoing pages the writer has sketched the function 
of formal education in a democracy, its relations to informal educa- 
tions, and exemplifications of positive orientations found in many 
American high schools. These examples evidence adjustments to 
the needs of the modern world. He does not desire to imply, how- 
ever, that the conditions he advocates and cites are universally at- 
tained as yet in any democracy. Indeed, if democracy should achieve 
these conditions its work would largely have been accomplished. 

But democracy is best understood as a process, a way of associated 
living whereby many adjustments may be worked out voluntarily 
and independently by individuals and groups whose only agree- 
ments are a desire for social welfare and a somewhat romantic 
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faith in liberty to think freely and to act experimentally upon the 
hypotheses in which such thinking results. 

This relationship between freedom and education is not new. 
“The state has said that only free men may be educated, but I say 
that only educated men may be free”; so Epictetus asserted many 
centuries ago. This relationship brings into sharp relief the funda- 
mental distinctions between education in a democracy and educa- 
tion under totalitarianism. 

Freedom is meaningless unless individualism and diversity of 
beliefs are welcome. With such diversity and conflict amidst tol- 
erant and courteous critics and codperators, each individual has his 
chance and knows that he has his chance to satisfy his urge for self- 
expression through his unique contribution to group welfare. No 
dogma, no stereotype, no verboten sign prevents the seeker after 
truth from following the facts in his cogitation. He is a free spirit, 
an ever growing mind. 

Such freedom accelerates the voluntary modification of obsolete 
borrowed patterns of curriculum, methodology, and organization, 
derived from an epoch when scholastic education was cloistered 
and erudite. It encourages every teacher and every pupil to think 
for himself and speak what he believes to be true, and to extend the 
same courtesy to his fellows. Thus, each person educates himself in 
the process of cogitation, in the methods of calm reconciliation of 
conflicting ideas, and in the willingness to admit his own short- 
comings and to modify his conclusions in the light of better ideas 
or of newly discovered facts. 

In democratic schools, in a word, there is a gradual development 
of a democratic method of behavior and of cogitation whereby 
every pupil, parent, and teacher is encouraged to examine critically 
and to propose improvements in the school life. The community 
and the school tend to become one interrelated system of educa- 
tional environments. Each youth and adult voluntarily seeks his so- 
cial selfhood in terms of the social good. 
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By such means, the individual as an end of society’s functioning 
is self-limited by the fact that the highest and most satisfying ex- 
pression of each one is found in terms of human fellowship, of 
truth, and of codperative social action. 

The attainment of this democratic social self is the highest expres- 
sion of man. It is the antithesis of the brutalized mass-man which 
is the creature and the tool of arbitrary sinister arrogance. With 
such potent sections of once civilized man rushing toward bar- 
barism and slavery, being pressed into a single form, acting, feeling, 
and “thinking” alike and according to predetermined patterns of 
national, racial, and authoritarian ideologies, and accepting hate and 
violence and cruelty as norms of life, hope for man as man rather 
than beast rests with democratic education. It is free of hate because 
hate distorts the heart and blinds the passions of man. It believes in 
honest fellowship because in the warm glow of friendship and mu- 
tual confidence man rises to his full stature. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of ‘THE JourNaL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in kindred 
fields of interest to educational sociology. 


A NEW SOURCE OF INFORMATION ON RESEARCH PROJECTS 


As a result of the activities of the Research Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa, honorary educational fraternity, a plan has been formulated for 
the selection through chapter programs and the publication by the na- 
tional organization of abstracts of a relatively few studies which are 
regarded by workers in the field as of outstanding usefulness in practical 
school situations. 

The work will be carried on through the seven district units repre- 
sented by members of the Committee. Each chapter of the fraternity will 
appoint a small carefully chosen research committee whose function shall 
include the selection (from studies produced in the area in which the 
chapter serves) of the four most valuable and practical studies that have 
been produced during the current two-year period. Many studies will be 
considered and the final four selected will be chosen on the basis of care- 
fully developed criteria provided by the Research Committee. The em- 
phasis in selection will be placed on usefulness and value in the practical 
school situation. 

After the local chapters of the fraternity have selected the studies, they 
will be abstracted in accordance with a plan of the National Research 
Committee, and two copies of the abstract for each of the four studies 
selected will be sent to the district representative. It shall be the function 
of the district representatives, as members of the Committee, to “collect 
these abstracts, eliminate duplications, edit the manuscripts, and forward 
them to the chairman of the Committee.” At the meeting of the Com- 
mittee a selection will be made from the two or three hundred studies 
submitted by the local chapters and a manuscript will be prepared with 


*The Research Committee is composed of the seven district representatives: Fred L. Stetson, 
+ Sa 3A Standley, Willard N. Van Slyck, J. V. Breitwieser, T. C. Holy, Marvin E. Porch, Ullin 
W. Leavell, and Arnold E. Joyal (chairman), National Vice-President. 
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the possible title, “Research Studies of Practical Value to Educators 1937- 
1939.” It is expected that the fraternity will publish this volume which 
will contain not over 150 studies, each of which has been abstracted to 
occupy one printed page. They will be classified and thoroughly indexed, 
The project will make it possible to give important studies that remain 
unknown deserved recognition. 

The research activities of Phi Delta Kappa are reported from time to 
time in the Phi Delta Kappan, a national publication of the fraternity 
that is devoted to the promotion of research, service, and leadership in 
education. 


STUDY OF THE NEGRO DELINQUENT IN CHICAGO COMPLETED 


A study of the Negro delinquent in Chicago has recently been com- 
pleted by Earl R. Moses of the department of social science of Morgan 
College. The study was begun in January 1930 as a joint study project 
carried on under the auspices of the Social Science Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago and the Chicago Urban League. 

This study deals with four aspects of delinquency as follows: (1) com- 
munity backgrounds of Negro delinquency, including the geographic 
distribution of Negro delinquents over a period of three decades; (2) 
family backgrounds of delinquency, based on statistical data and life- 
history document materials; (3) the problem of recidivism, including the 
prediction of recidivism and a check on cases of actual recidivism after an 
elapsed period of three years; and (4) personality adjustment and de- 
linquent behavior. It is expected that the study will be published in the 
near future. 


A PROPOSED JOURNAL OF WPA RESEARCH 


There are more than 2,000 WPA projects devoted solely to research. 
In New York City alone there are scores of such projects. Virtually every 
field of investigation is represented including sociology, education, psy- 
chology, economics, medicine, chemistry, history, housing, industrial 
technology, natural resources, and so forth. These research projects are 
carried on in connection with and under the direction of universities, 
hospitals, museums, libraries, and municipal boards and departments. 

In order to bring these numerous investigations and their results to- 
gether in centralized printed form at regular intervals, without the finan- 
cial and technical limitations enforced by individual publication, it has 
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been suggested that a journal for WPA research be established to be 
published each month. This publication would make the results of WPA 
research more readily accessible to professional organizations and various 
public agencies, would make nontechnical accounts of such research and 
its application more readily accessible to the general public, and would 

rovide a bureau to which questions from the public involving research 
could be referred. 

It has been suggested that the journal include popular articles sug- 
gested by various research projects, a record of project research in progress 
or being planned, original articles on results of the various research 
projects, and abstracts and reviews of WPA work published in other 
forms. 

It is proposed that the project be under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Writers Project in codperation with the American Newspaper Guild 
with an adequate staff required for such a publication. 

The new journal has been proposed by Burrill Freedman, Executive 
Secretary of the National Citizens Committee for Support of the WPA. 
Plans have been prepared in consultation with a number of Columbia 
University professors. 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA MONOGRAPHS 


The following monographs have been published by the Bureau of 
Social Research of the Municipal University of Omaha: The American 
Family; Social Legislation in Nebraska; Hospital Social Service in 
Omaha; Industrial and Business Life of Negroes in Omaha; Children of 
Divorce; Studies in Urban Sociology; Readings in Child Welfare; The 
Crippled Child; Readings in Criminology; Adult Education in Omaha; 
Research Studies in Contem porary Society; Problems of Ethnic Assimila- 
tion in Omaha; An Ecological Study of Omaha; A Study of Child Plac- 
ing; Personality and Leadership; Principles of Sociology; Mental Ills in 
Douglas County; Problem of Illegitimacy in Nebraska; Study of Old 
Age Assistance in Douglas County. 

The following monographs are in preparation: “A Survey of Recrea- 
tional Activities and Opportunities in Omaha”; “Leisure Time Interests 
of High School Students in Omaha and Council Bluffs”; “A Syllabus 
and Notebook for Study of Urban Sociology.” 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Revolutions and Dictatorships, by Hans Koun. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1939, xii + 437 pages. 


This is a compilation of twelve essays that have been revised since pre- 
vious publication. It is divided into three parts: Background, consisting 
of three chapters on Messianism, Napoleon, and Nationalism; Twentieth 
Century Europe, which is a comparative analysis of communism, fascism, 
and democracy, with an interesting chapter entitled “The Twilight of 
Nationalism?”; A New Near East, including Turkey, Arabia, and Zion- 
ism. The volume concludes with an excellent analysis of the crisis of 
totalitarian governments. 

The volume presents the inevitable weakness of a compilation—lack 
of unity—but each chapter is a clear, succinct analysis of the problem by 
an author who realistically grapples with world problems and has retained 
a zealous faith in American democracy. 


North of the Danube, by Ersk1nz CALDWELL and MarcareT Bourk- 
Wuire. New York: The Viking Press, 1939, 128 pages. 


Here is a novel work which will revolutionize the conventional tourist 
books as well as textbooks in geography. Although it deals with Czecho- 
Slovakia, a country which was sold down the river by Chamberlain for 
the sake of “peace for our time,” its approach will make the publication 
live for many years to come. Its able combination of short stories with 
brilliant and telling photographs suggests a new educational technique 
for the presentation of human geography. 


Public Opinion in a Democracy, by CHartes W. Situ, Jr. New 


York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, ix +- 598 pages. 


The importance of public opinion as an academic subject is now appre- 
ciated as it has seldom been before. In contrast to the recent work of Albig, 
whose approach was empiric, Smith’s study is “based on the assumption 
that public opinion in a democracy is still a virile force, and that democ- 
racy itself is not yet done for.” One of Smith’s strongest points is his ability 
to make the case very readable. 
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Democracy and World Opinion, by Epwin D. ScHoonmaKER. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1939, 331 pages. 


To the student of propaganda, this is a valuable source of concrete illus- 
trations; to the layman it is a revealing analysis of the shifting battle for 
control of public opinion. The author traces the vacillating alliances of 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and France. In this analysis of the 
alliances he pointedly illustrates the resultant propaganda campaigns 
in the United States. The materialistic attitude of self-interest of these 
nations is indicated by the answer of a British propaganda agent to the 
question, “How much would it cost to persuade a neutral nation to be- 
come an ally in event of war?” The reply was, ‘For a small nation, one 
million dollars, but for a big, ignorant nation like America, at least fifty 
million.” 

The author believes that America can remain at peace only by a policy 
of complete isolation and the building up of resistance to all propaganda. 


The Politics of the Balkans, by Joseru S. Roucex. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 


The Balkans was the cradle of the last war; today it is the area of con- 
flict of the many-tentacled arms of empire of the major powers. In 1912— 
1914 the struggle was one of arms and force; today it is a conflict of eco- 
nomic imperialism and of diplomacy. The strategic importance of this 
area is more rather than less vital now than twenty years ago. Few books 
have appeared so opportunely as this little volume; and no one wishing 
to understand the intricate maze of Central European power politics can 
afford to miss this clear, forceful, and realistic summary of the economic, 
sociological, and political significance of the Balkans. 

The first two chapters present the general background necessary for 
an understanding of the separate chapters dealing with each country: 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, Bulgaria, and Macedonia. The 
concluding chapter is a succinct analysis of Balkan foreign policies in- 
cluding the Balkan Entente and the relation of the area to Italy, Germany, 
and France. 


World Order, by Lions: Curtis. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939, 985 + Ixviii pages. 


This book is more than a philosophical and theological interpretation 
of world history; it is an earnest and sincere attempt to justify the author’s 
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firm conviction that the commonwealth of nations can no longer be lim- 
ited to the national state, and that nations, conscious of their own distinc- 
tive histories and structures, will learn to function as organs of one inter- 
national commonwealth. This world commonwealth will develop as a 
result of the application of the awareness of the unity of God and man, 
or to use the author’s English title of the volume, through The Common- 
wealth of God. 'The author believes the United States and Canada present 
the ideal situation for the initiation of such an enterprise. 


Economic Problems in a Changing World, edited by Wixaro L, 
Tuorp. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939, 820 pages. 


Mr. Willard L. Thorp, Director of Economic Research, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., and nine associates have prepared this all-inclusive vol- 
ume which deals with the maladjustments of our economic system. The 
editor holds that our economic troubles are not the result of the malicious 
behavior of some individual or even of any group of individuals. Nor, he 
avers, are they the result of faulty decisions on the part of some super- 
planning agency directing all economic activity. These problems arise 
rather from the failure of the system to make the necessary adjustments. 
The book has, then, for its purpose the examination of the inertias and 
interferences of one sort or another that have developed in the structure 
of industry itself, in business habits, in the pressures of interested groups, 
and in the relation of government and law to industry. Sections of the 
book are devoted to consumer problems, price problems, managerial 
problems, labor problems, problems of capital, problems of government, 
and problems of modern economic conflict. 


Friedrich Paulsen—An Autobiography, translated and edited by 
THEODOR Lorenz with a foreword by NicHotas Murray Butter. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938, 420 pages. 


“This is a fascinating book,” says President Butler in beginning his 
foreword. He used the right adjective. It will arouse the enthusiasm of 
many a professor, many a philosopher, and many others. While it consists 
of more than 500 pages it is interesting from beginning to end. It is very 
informative in the realm of comparative education, history of education, 
and philosophy. Many people in universities have read Paulsen’s books 
on the German universities. They well know his style of thought and his 
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philosophy. But this book, the account of his own life, is a fitting climax 
to the career of a man who gave his life to the cause of education, not 
merely in Germany but the world at large. Part I is entitled “Recollection 
of My Youth.” It comprises very human, very interesting chapters regard- 
ing his life as a child in Holland, his parents, his early education at the 
Gymnasium, and his life as a university student. In these days, when so 
many students and teachers are studying education comparatively they 
will find here much interesting material on the German educational 
system of his day. University teachers will find also the annals of a man 
who was not only a great scholar but a teacher who was always studying 
his own methods of instruction. These characteristics of the man make 
the book interesting and highly valuable to all university people in every 
land, for the problems with which Paulsen concerned himself were the 
life, the instruction, and the purposes of the universities in every land. 


Educational Broadcasting 1936, Proceedings of the First National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, held in Washington, 
D. C., on December 10, 11, and 12, 1936. Edited by C. S. Mars. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937, 463 pages. 


The table of contents includes names of the speakers. They resemble 
the membership roll of any education conference. There are two or 
three radio names; e.g., Pratt, Sarnoff, and Murrow. An examination of 
the volume reveals that the conference dealt with education and the 
radio. The papers and discussion prove that the conference was a first one. 

The volume should be read by any one interested in educational broad- 
casting. The reader, if confused about the subject before he reads the 
book, will find himself in exactly the same state of confusion after he 
reads it. If, however, the reader is interested in issues related to education 
and radio, and if he is willing to analyze and classify his notes he will be 
rewarded by a pretty good outline of the subject. The editor deserves 
praise for excellent workmanship considering his materials and tools. His 
materials constitute the prize jig-saw puzzle of 1936, and his tools were 
borrowed from other education conferences. Give Marsh freedom to use 
his own tools and to choose his own materials and he would do much 
better than was possible in this volume. 

Anyway, better get the book and read it—in spots at least. Reviewers 
have been known to err in judgment. And the conference was legitimate 
and serious. 
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Constructing Tests and Grading in Elementary and High School 
Subjects, by Henry Dantex Runsanp. New York: Prentice-Hall, 7 


Inc., 1937, 323 pages. 


The teacher who is looking for help in constructing objective tests for 
use in his or her classes should own this book. All types of test items for 
both elementary- and secondary-school subjects are given a thorough 
treatment. 

Multiple choice, sentence completion, simple recall matching, alternate 
response, and miscellaneous forms are amply illustrated with examples 
of good and bad practice. The book represents the best treatment to date 
of the teacher-constructed objective test and is a veritable storehouse of 
suggestions for elementary- and high-school teachers in making tests for 
use in any subject. The very adequate documentation of content adds to 
the value of the book. 


A College Curriculum Based on Functional Needs of Students, 
by Kennetu L. Heaton and G. Rosert Koopman. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, 157 pages. 


There are two kinds of curriculum innovation among American col- 
leges today. The one hails from executives as reformers and is largely 
pragmatic; the other from the faculties themselves and is modestly scien- 
tific and codperative. This book gives the interesting story of an example 
of the latter type by the faculty of the Central State Teachers College at 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Both the purpose of the experiment and the 
methods of procedure deserve high commendation and will interest other 
such faculties. After the establishment of objectives for a two-year pro- 
gram of general education this faculty addresses itself to the task of 
formulating a curriculum based upon “the functional needs of students.” 
The book is a definite contribution to systematic curriculum construction 
at the college level. 





